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on the dangers of ‘‘over caution.” Without more positive in- 
formation it is cua to conjecture what may be the value of 
this display. That it is intended to gather some degree of public 
but until we are better informed we 
can have little faith that Austria will really plunge heartily into 
the competition for public favour as a reformer. 





A certain force to the pacific assurances of the Emperor Na- 
poleon abroad, and to the appeal which he has made to national 
feeling at home, is imparted by the decree announcing, not only 
that the army will be reduced to a peace footing, but that more- 
over furloughs have been granted in very numerous exceptional 
cases where the soldier’s family needs his presence. It may rea- 
sonably be inferred from this proceeding that the Emperor Na- 
poleon is resolved to proceed in Italian affairs according to the 
ascertained opinion of official Europe at large, and on the other 


| hand that he is conscious of deriving increased strength from 


Tue intelligence few Italy is caleulated to raise at once expec- | 


tation and apprehe nsion. If we were to trust the published re- 
ports apprehension would prevail ; 
suppose that the official proceedings have not been stated with 
any accuracy in the published reports. The acts authentically 
stated are momentous enough. ‘The Tuscan Representative Go- 
vernment, acting in concurrence with those of Modena and 
Parma, though quite substantially, has passed a resolution pro- 
posing the annexation of the province to the kingdom of Northern 
Italy. The decision was a: lopted in a full meeting of the body, 
and without a single dissentient voice. Amongst the members 
present were the most eminent men of Tuscany,—men, indeed, 
of qualities to distinguish the age to which they belong.” Some 


but there is good reason to | 


short time will elapse before this proposal can be duly forwarded | 


to Turin; but in the meanwhile we undoubtedly have the settled 
resolve of the Tuscan representative body. 

After the not very explicitly related mission of Connt Reiset, 
we have that of Prince Poniatowski, a cosmopolitan nobleman 
who is naturalized in France, and who appears in the Tuscan 
capital, not, it is said, without high Imperial sanction, as a mes- 
senger from ‘‘ Ferdinand the Fourth,” of Tuscany. It is said 


| that Antwerp shall be fortified ; 


the appeal which he has latcly made to the confidence and good 
will of the French people. 

Another eminent dissident has appeared amongst those who 
might have accepted the amnesty—Victor Hugo declines. He 
will return, he says, when France is actually free. We can re- 
call some patriots, French as well as English, who did not wait 
for the freedom of their country before they sought its shores ; 
and there is such a thing as pursuing patriotism even ‘“ under 
difficulties.” But M. Victor Hugo exercises his free will. 

Louis Blanc is at once more specific as to the reasons for his 
reserve in his own case, and more explicit in admitting that by 
many who are now severed from their countrymen, the amnesty 
should be weleomed with hearty and unqualified satisfaction. 


The Belgian representative chamber has resolved by 57 to 42 
the step undoubtedly shows the 


| doubts entertained at Brasscls as to the duration of peace. It 


that the messenger is charged to convey the abdication of Leo- | 


pold II., with an offer on the part of his son Ferdinand, that if 
he be accepted as Grand Duke, Austria will enlarge her 


! 
con- | 


cessions to Italy, by severing Venice from the Austrian empire, | 
and placing it under the independent government of an Austrian 


Grand Duke. 
him some kind of recommendation from the Emperor Napoleon ; 


but all the reports upon this subject must be accepted with the | 
| This is an agitation that has been coming for some time. It 


greatest reserve. That the Prince conveys some proposal from 
the Grand Duca] family of the kind indicated is most probable ; 
how far Austria has committed herself to endorse it we do not 
know with any accuracy; and although the Emperor Napoleon 
may not have withheld a certain conditional approval, we have 
no evidence that he has substantively endorsed the proposition. 
The Tuscan Government is said to have received it, not without 
consideration, but with manifest reserve; and we do not expect 
to find the representatives of the Tuscan people deviating from 
the proposal which they had before so deliberately debated. 


The Austrian Government is undergoing some form of minis- 
terial crisis, but it is very difficult to know whether it is by 
official design, or by the ordinary impulse of vulgar curiosity, 
that the effect of the change seems to be exaggerated in the ac- 
counts. The grand facts are, that Count Rechberg not only re- 
tains his post as Foreign Minister, but becomes President of the 
Cabinet, which would seem to imply that the spirit which has 


The bearer of this proposal is said to carry with | 


has been opposed by strong manifestations of printed opinion in 
it was opposed by a party with which 
the French Government will hardly identify itself, On the 
whole there seems to be a good deal of cross purposes iu the 
measure, but we have explained in a separate paper what are the 
really simple merits of the question. 


Paris. In Belgium itself 


Certain of the Irish Bishops have put forward a pastoral ad- 
dress which is the flag of a new agitation of a reactionary order. 
The subject is not quite new, but the text of their pastoral ad- 
dress is now before us, and it more than fulfils any anticipative 
accounts of it, while it has evidently been used to coerce such of 
the Irish prelates as might have adhered to a more liberal course. 


was in fact kept in check partly by the admirable con- 
duct of Archbishop Murray, and also by the tact and 
wisdom of Liberals who assisted his endeavours to keep the 
Romanist in a truly Catholic course; and partly the agita- 
tion languished some years back for want of gentlemen in 
the Roman Church duly prepared at headquarters in Italy, For 


| some years past they have been endeavouring to make a griev- 


animated the Austrian administrations recently is now more intense 


On the other hand, Baron Bach, who was the Home 
is now 


than ever. 
Minister and guiding mind of the Austrian Government, 


either shelved, or exalted, into the post of Ambassador at Rome. | 


At the same time the oflicial Gazette is permitted to contain a 


heads—better control of the finances; municipal regulation ; the 
free exercise of the Protestant religion and the regulation of 
Jewish affairs; the paper winding up with a very sage remark 


: = : . a | the 
non-official article, calling for a list of reforms under sweeping 


ance ; during the incumbency of the late Government they enter- 
tained decided hopes that the Irish Protestants would assist them 
in restoring the sectarian educational system. But the change 
of Government in London having overridden that expectation has 
at once thrown the ultra-Romanists on their own resources, and 
stimulated them to make the most of circumstances that con- 
tributed to inerease their influence both on the Continent and in 
Ireland. What they now want to do is to destroy that system 
which has drawn 560,000 children into the schools of Ireland, 
which has made Ireland the model of popular education 
to England, and by the restoration of sectarian teaching to 
make Ireland once more a model to England of civil con- 
flict instead of education, At one time the ultra-Protes- 
tants might have assisted in this process. But now, if 
ultra-Roman prelates are deprived of that aid, they 
have, through various circumstances, been enabled to put a 
greater screw upon the members of their own persuasion, and 
their pastoral address has unhappily been followed by the re- 
signation of Roman Catholic gentlemen who have had seats at 
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the Education Board. In other words, while certain of the 
Bishops have been enabled to compel others of their body to join 
them in the endeavour to suppress popular education, as it has 
existed in Ireland, by handing over the Queen’s Colleges and 
even the national schools to sect with all its Irish extremes, 
the more truly Catholic spirit, which had prevailed in the 
sister island amongst independent Liberals, actually begins to 
quail before the revived spirit of bigotry. We shall watch the 
progress of events with anxiety, but still have confidence in the 


practical sense of a policy which has had so many happy years | 


of steady success, 


The Russian and the Indian Government have both appeared | 


in our Money Market as applicants for money, and have both 
enjoyed a higher degree of favour than they could have obtained 
some time since. An Indian loan of 5 per cent has been met by 
tenders on the part of the public to the extent of 7,550,000/., 
nearly 4,500,000/. having been tendered above the reserved 
price of 97 per cent, and 1,347,000/. more at that rate. The 
Indian Goverment, therefore, has at once obtained what it im- 
mediately needed on its own terms, and has succeeded in sub- 
stantially strengthening its credit. 

If only one-third of the new Russian loan at 12,000,000/7. has 
been offered in London, the fact that so much as 4,000,000/. 
should be forthcoming, is in itself a substantial proof of the 
change that has taken place in public opinion respecting the 
spirit and prospects of the Russian Imperial Government. 





THE COLONIZATION AND SETTLEMENT OF INDIA. 
The Report of the Select Committee on this subject just issued amounts to 


little more than a resumé of the opinions of the witnesses examined. These | 
generally state, that ‘wherever Europeans have settled a marked im- | 
rovement in the country has followed,” and the various products of the | 


and have been developed, Another good effect of settlement is its tendency 

to promote the maintenance of order, A large extension of the number of 
settlers over India would be a considerable guarantee against any future in- 
surrection and tend to lessen the necessity for maintaining an expensive 
army. The dangerous effects of the climate of India have been (it is said) 
greatly exaggerated. The planters from Bengal are a “ healthy and hardy 
race of men.”’ Such as appeared before the committee looked like bluif 
British farmers rather than transmarine cultivators in quasi-tropical lati- 
tudes. The hill districts of India appear peculiarly fitted for the reception 
of English settlers. 

So far as the Committee have inquired, climates favourable to European 
health may be found at a due elevation on the Himalayas, on the Neil- 
gherries, and on other hill ranges yet incompletely explored, especially in 
the south of India. At about 4000 feet above the sca level the Himalayas 
offer an European climate. On the eastward portion, indeed, of that ex- 
tensive range the prevalence of rain may be frequently a serious objection, 
though not so formidable as is polls supposed. Further to the west- 
ward the rainfall sensibly diminishes. 1t has been suggested that asylums, 
like those originated by the lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, might be ad- 
vantageously formed on the hills, where, in a climate like that of our own 
country, the children of soldiers and of other persons might be trained with 
a special view to the practical improvement of India and to the acquisition 
of a knowledge of the people and the country. Mechanics and practical 
agriculturists are greatly wanted in India. The planters state that young 
men acquainted with the native languages are much required for their 
establishments. Thus educated, they might also be employed, as commer- 
cial travellers are in this country, for extending the commerce and manu- 
factures of Great Britain and of Europe in the East, Few objects of con- 
templation can be more interesting than the formation and progress of these 
establishments on the hills. The rapid rise of the settlement at Darjeeling, 
in Sikkim, about 300 miles north of Calcutta, is described in the inte- 
resting evidence of Dr. Hooker. It appears that the population (4000 or 
5000 in 1848) doubled itself in the course of two years. The natives of 
Bhotan, Thibet, and Nepaul tiocked to be employed by the Europeans, Other 
favourable evidence is not wanting. The coffee grown on the slopes of the 
Neilgherries is stated by Colonel Onslow to be among the best in the London 
market, and the resources of Mysore are not generally known. ‘Of all 
countries,” says Colonel Onslow, ‘it is the most favourable for settlement.” 
Another favourable position for settlers exists in or near the tea-growing 
countries of Assam and Cachar, where the climate is a “ delightful and 
beautiful one” (on the Cossya hills, 5000 feet in height), One want in 
the hill regions is that of good roads, and it would seem to be important 
that settlers, zemindars, and natives should be led to interest themselves 
in the state of these communications from place to place. The committee 


regret to find transit duties retained in some of the native States. Works | 


of irrigation, so necessary, should be combined with navigable canals, water 
being in India the most suitable medium of traffic. As regards the produce 
of the soil, it is shown that there are great openings to settlerf in the culti- 
vation of cotton, wheat, tea, hemp, Ee. coal, and iron. Wheat may be 
wn more cheaply in India than in America, according to Dr. Moore and 
eneral Tremenheere, and the Punjab is often ‘‘one vast expanse 
of corn.’”’ The same may, perhaps, be the case hereafter with respect 
to cotton. ‘There is reason to hope that the tea of the Himalayas 
will beat the Chinese out of the markets of Central Asia. The 
witnesses think that the English in India may drive a good trade with 
Central Asia. It is gratifying to tind that the Messrs. Schlagintweit (re- 
cent travellers in Central Asia) confirm the remark of Moorcroft, that ‘it 
is at our option whether Central Asia shall be supplied with goods from 
Russia or from England,’’ Mr. Atkinson considers that our cottons and our 
hardware would claim a preference over those of other countries. Our 
broadcloths appear to have been once a successful article of trade, and to be 
still highly valued in Thibet. For such a climate our woollens would seem 
to be particularly suitable. But from Thibet we are excluded by the 
Chinese. It were to be desired that this and other parts of Central Asia 
where Chinese authority prevails should be opened by a commercial treaty, 
The articles.of interchange with these Trans-Himalayan countries are 
mentioned in the evidence of Dr. Hooker. ‘‘ Immense quantities of wool,” 
says Sir J. Lawrence, ‘‘ come from the conterminous countries, Affghanistan 
and Beelochistan, into the Punjab, and I suppose it is tenfold what it 
used to be.”” It appears that there isa great abundance of gold in Thibet. 
All these Central Asiatic nations are now supplied with tea, which they 
most extensively use, well known under the name of ‘brick tea,’ from 
China, Their distance from that country isimmense. As the cultivation 


of the tea plant extends along the line of the Himalayas, we may justly en- 
tertain the hope that it may at some future time successfully compete with 
the tea of China in the markets of Central Asia. 

Kurrachee, Umritsir, and Shikarpore (especially the first), offer great in- 
ducements to British capital and enterprise. The committee report that a 
well-conducted and efficient body of police is much wanted in Bengal. 1 hey 
urge the necessity of introducing uniformity in the administration of justice 
by framing a code to embrace the civil rights of men of all races and creeds, 
under the same rules, with due reservation of their customs and respect to 
their religions. A legal title to land should also be attainable by a scheme 
of registration. An uniform law of contract isdeemed very desirable for the 
protection of settlers. The present settlers entertain a strong opinion in 
favour of the use of the English language in courts of law; and on the au- 
thority of many witnesses judicial training is wanting in the body of civi- 
lians. 

The greatest horror is felt by settlers at the idea of extending the power 
of natives to try Europeans in criminal cases, and the ** Black Act,” so 
| called, has caused great alarm. The Affray and Recognizance Bills are also 
a bar to free settlement. In civil cases the native judges appear to be un- 
objectionable. The resumption of free lands by the Government of India is 
condemned, as tending to shake the very foundations of property. 

During the investigations of the committee the Government appears to 
have partly, if not entirely, conceded two points of great interest to British 
settlers—the right to acquire land in fee simple, and the power of redeeming 
the land-tax in Bengal. “If,’’ say the witnesses, ‘‘ you will grant Euro- 
peans waste land in perpetuity in India, India will prosper, like Java and 
Ceylon.” There are, no doubt, many parts of India (described or alluded 
to in the evidence) where waste lands, in habitable and healthy situations, 
could be thus granted by the Government; as in Assam, the neighbourhood 
of the Neilgherries, Kumaon, Gurwhal, and other districts. Some of the 
civil servants of the Government, as well as settlers, are favourable to such 
a policy. It has been suggested that it might also be expedient to allow t 
purchasers of the fee simple of Jand the power of paying their purchase 
money by instalments. For a similar reason the committee have, trom the 
first, looked favourably on the concession of a power of redeeming the land- 
tax; in favour of this concession (which applies especially to Bengal) there 
are many witnesses. 

There is one very important point on which the witnesses appear to con- 
eur; that is, the introduction of non-official Europeans and natives into 
the Legislative Council of India. The example of Ceylon is quoted to show 
the good effects of this reform. It is stated that one of the defects of the 
Legislative Council is a want of local knowledge. Such knowledge the re- 
| form suggested would supply. 

It appears to the committee that there is wanting in India less of central 
and more of local government. It is stated by Major Wingate, that ‘ the 
administration {in Bombay is paralyzed by the centralization of supreme 
authority in Bengai.’”” Roads may be wanted in Bombay, but the want of 
roads in Bombay cannot be equally appreciated in Bengal. On the other 
hand, it is stated that to the officers of the other Presidencies Bengal itself 
is * nothing less than a foreign country.” 

The system of ‘ forced labour” under the coercive power of Govern- 
ment, as prevalent in many parts of India, is condemned as objectionable 
and injurious. A convertible paper currency, or ‘* Government paper,” is 
much demanded. Just before the rebellion it was the practice to convey a 
lac of rupees guarded by a hundred soldiers! The report thus concludes :— 

* Your committee welcome with satisfaction the account given by many 
witnesses of the improved state of feeling between the settlers and the na- 
tives. Itis clear that, for governing a country like India, important as 
may be laws and institutions, much must also depend on the silent but 
certain influence of manners. It is painful to read the following statement 
made by a most competent witness—that ‘the natives have not been so 
kindly treated by Europeans as they ought to have been. I know that they 
feel it deeply. When they are treated with respect, and honestly dealt with, 
Europeans may acquire great influence over them.’ It is also painful to 
find it averred that ‘drunkenness is a great obstacle to the settlement of 
Europeans of the poorer class in India.” Let those who unexceptionally 
condemn the native character reflect that it is the growth of ages of mis- 
government, and that there are many instances of the just and temperate 
European winning the confidence and attachment of the natives. An in- 
stance of the great ascendancy which good conduct and good management 
may acquire is to be seen in the success of Mr, Fischer, whose influence is 
stated to be widely and beneficially felt in the province of Salem. It is 
mentioned by Mr. Saunders, that during the recent mutiny the peanectenne 
natives protected his property during his absence ; that the neighbouring 
zemindars worked his plantations and restored to him the profits after the 
mutiny was over. While, therefore, your committee have felt anxious to 
embody in their report such general and practical information as relates to 
European settlement in India, they desire to express their hopes that indi- 
vidual coéperation may not be wanting to promote it. Every Englishman 
should go to India with a deep sense of his responsibility, not only to those 
whom he is about to govern or among whom he is about to reside, but to 
his own country, whose character for firmness, justice, and forbearance he 
is bound constantly, zealously, and by personal example, to maintain. 


Che Cunrt. 


Tur Queen visited Aldershott on Monday, and stayed that night in the 
camp—occupying the Royal Pavilion as usual. The troops were en- 
gaged on Monday in apy up entrenchments “ to oppose the progress 
of an enemy advancing on London from the coast of Farnham.” On 
Tuesday they repulsed the “enemy ” by a vigorous and decisive advance 
well managed in the immediate presence of the Sovereign, Her Majesty 
returned to Osborne in the afternoon. 

The Queen has, through the Home Secretary, expressed to the autho- 
rities and people of Guernsey her gracious approval of the arrangements 
made on her recent visit to the island. The “loyalty” shown on 
that occasion has “left a deep and lasting impression on her Majesty's 
mind and feelings.” 

It is arranged that the Queen and the Royal Family will leave London 
for their highland home on Monday next. The royal party will leav« 
‘London (King’s Cross Station) on Monday at nine o’clock in the evening 
and will travel all night—quite a novel way of progress for the Queen. 


Che Aertropolis. 


The new building in Gravel Lane, Southwark,—the Royal Albert 
Institution, recently constructed by the exertions of the Reverend Joseph 
Brown, rector of Christ Church, Blackfriars,—was formally opened on 
Wednesday. We have before alluded to theimprovement. Mr. Brown 
had already established schools, within the seven years of his residence in 
the parish, through which no fewer than 400 children have already 
passed, and the weekly sayings fund already comprises 2000 contribu- 
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tors. -As we mentioned some time ago, a portion of the schools fell in ; 
Mr. Brown took an opportunity of securing the site in Gravel Lane, and 
there he has constructed the Albert Institution, which has boen executed 
by Mr. Papworth of Great Marlborough Street. Mr. Papworth has con- 
tributed to the good work by relinquishing 75/. of his commission as 
architect. Gravel Lane is a fine specimen of one of the lowest strects in 
London, only it is not so narrow as many strects of the grade. The 
edifice is well described, as being of no particular architectural 





new 

a sys the Daily News, “it is constructed 
bricks, with stone dressings, and has a very substantial and « ] 
appearance. Indeed, when contrasted with the building in its vicinity, it 
has a positive air of sumptuousness. It comprises baths on a small scale, 
and a washing department. There will also be in it Sund:y and day schools, 
besides a ragged school held in the evening. On Sundays divine worship 
will be celebrated in the institution, and on week-days a spacious reading- 
room will be provided for the working classes, T.astly, there are twenty 
dormitories for single men, and eight rooms for married persons, the rent 
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from which will defray the ground-rent. The total cost the edifice and 
its fittings has been about 2000/7. 
_ Yesterday afternoon the Lord Mayor, accompanied by the Lady 


Mayoress, Mr. Sheriff Hale, Lord Radstock, the Reverend Sir William 
Dunbar, and a considerable number of ladies and gentlemen, visited the 
establishment, and carefully inspected its arrangements. They then as- 
sembled in one of the largest rooms, where,—prayer having been offered 
by Mr. Brown, and a hymn sung by a number of the school children,- 

Lord Radsteck read a brief address, recapitulating th: y of 
the undertaking, and concluded with a request to the Lord Mayor 








that he would pronounce the institution to be open to the public. The 
Lord Mayor did so, with an emphatic testimony to the value of the 
institution— 

He was very glad to find that so much attention was paid in it to sani- 


tary matters ; for he thought there was much more trath than was commonly 
supposed in the old proverb that ‘‘ cleanliness was next to godliness.”’  In- 
deed, he had never heard of, much less ever seen, such » phenomenon a 

dirty Christian. Would that they could as easily cleanse men from moral 

from physical impurity. Still, he could not but regard the ea i 
would be taken to impart cleanly habits as a valuable, and, indeed, a ne- 
cessary, preparative to the inculeation of true religion. Then he was de- 
lighted to find that the inmates of the home would be made amenable to mora! 
influences. Another proverb told them that—‘* example was a_ better 
teacher than precept,’’ and it would be impossible for any one to be brought 
in contact, with so excellent aman as the rector without being the better 
for it. Give him living epistles; for he could not but fecl that the silent 
eloquence of a good man’s life would be much more readily understood by 
the poor and ignorant than the written epistles of St. Paul himself. The 
dormitories were admirable. Even he, Lord Mayor as he was, could not 
command a better bed, a cleaner room, or an apartment in which sanitary 
laws were more strictly regarded; nor could he but think that it would be 
a great thing to give the young a taste for decent accommodation. Then 
there was to be a reading institution, and he was glad to find that the selec- 
tion of the books would be entrusted to the rector, for he felt that under the 
reverend gentleman’s management none would be admitted that would fas- 


whi 





cinate the imagination while they depraved the morals of the reader, He 
had the greatest possible pleasure in declaring the institution open ; and he 


had only to express a hope that the example now set would be followed by 
other parishes, and that such a signal blessing would rest upon them that 
his friends the Sheriffs would ere long find their} 
and that a white flag would be hung over Newgate to intim 
were no longer any prisoners contined within its gloomy walls.  ( ) 

The company proceeded to the upper room, where an clegant collation 
had been prepared ; and a subscription was opened of so liberal a cha- 
racter that before the meeting broke up the institution was announced to 
be nearly out of debt. 









A memorial against the execution of the sentence on Dr, Smethurst is 
being extensively signed throughout town. 

A letter from the brother of Dr. Smethurst makes som« 
worthy of attention. We read :— 

“1, Dr. Smethurst was a man of property, rendering him independent, 
with his domesticated frugal habits, having for years past a clear income of 
2407. a year arising from fixed property, besides a few hundreds in hand. 
He always lived within his income, in addition to which he had many 
casual fees from private friends, although retired from practice for the last 
six years. 

“2, Miss Bankes had an income of 2407, 
versionary interest in a sum of 10,000/. in t! 
incomes making together 480/. a year. 

“3. The 17407. or 1800/. lent on mortgage has not been proved to be even 
half the amount, when it may be realized; for there has been a Chancery 
suit connected with this property, the conclusion of which has not yet ar- 
rived. 

“4, Miss Bankes and Dr. Smethurst intended to live 
told me whenever his wife (in advanced years) should die | 
her; for she was so amiable, kind, and ladylike. I had an invitation to 
Visit them at Richmond, but, not having aceepted it, I never saw the lady. 

5. I told my brother's wife, who sent for me to Rifle Terrace, throug! 
a letter she had received from him, intimating that he would never live 
with her again, as he intended to move about the country ; but I refused to 
satisfy her suspicion that he was absent with Miss Bankes or any other 
lady, and endeavoured to appease her by saying that, as he had offered to 
support her in a suitable manner, and to pay her periodical fricndly visits, 


statements 


year, besides contingent re- 
» English funds, his and her 








her; for he 


» would marry 


















she had better reconcile her mind to it, for, as he was determined, there 
was no help for it; and a cousin of mine, Miss Smethurst, agreed with this 
view.”’ 





PROGRESS OF THE BUILDERS’ sTRIKE. 

It is stated that ‘pickets’ of the men on strike are daily watching 
Messrs. Trollope’s sank and when the few men who have taken work there 
leave in the evening they are persuaded into not returning—the case being 
explained to them and appeals made to their feelings as ‘* fellow- workmen.” 
Delegates from the Geulicemee have also been sent on the track of one of 
Messrs. Trollope’s foremen, who has gone into the country to collect hands, 
and who will find his promises counteracted by the ‘ persuasions” of the 
working-men’s missionaries. 

The Amalgamated Engineers have given 100/. to support the strike, and 
the hatters 20/7. The smallness of this latter contribution is accounted for 
by the fact that the hatters are engaged in supporting an expensive strike 
in America! 

The first general distribution of the funds of the United Operatives 
was made on Monday. ‘The artisans on strike—thatis, those who at the 
desire of the Conference struck work at Messrs. ‘Trollope’s—received the 
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lions’ share—skilled artisans 12s. each, and labourers 8s. each. The 
whole number of men relieved amounted to 9618, and the amount dis- 
tributed was 10007. The men locked out received from the Conference 
merely 1s, 1d. per man, without any distinction between skilled artisans 
and labourers ; but the men receive separate relief from the special trade 


socicties—the Conference being a general body representing the five 
building trades. 

A meeting of delegates from various trades was held on Monday to 
consider the question of assisting the operative builders. Sor dele- 
gates reported that as yet they had not full powers—others that theix 


poor at present on account of special demands ; but the 
relief. The delegate from the Amalgamated 
a probable subscription of 10007, in aid of the 


socictics were 


Pp mist d 


indicated 






operatives. 




















The Executive Committee of the Master Builders’ Association met on 
Monday, Mr. Trollope reported that his firm had 127 men at work, and 
that they may be considered to have “ resumed work,” (It will be re- 
membered that the masters have resolved to continue the lock- until 
the Messrs. Trollope have “ resumed work.) It was stated, h ver, 
by Mr. Trotlope that the men at work did not include gilders, carvers, 
cabinet-makers, or upholsterers; and the masters decided to cont th 
“lock-out” uatil an adequate number of men engaged in all branches 
the trade were employed 

On Sunday 1, While the R md Hugh Allen was pri Mr, ae 
the afternoon two o'clock service, in the parish church of St. George’s-ia- 
the-East, he said something about clergymen who did not preach th pel, 

| and more than once mentioned the Pope of Rome, These allusions 1 
those who were opposed to the doctrines enunciated by the Reverend Dryar 
King, the rector of the parish. About a hundred persons refused ‘ 
the church, and crowded round the * ultra-Romanistic”’ altar, W! tl 
doors were opened for the four o'clock service, a mob rushed into the church 

ivieking, howling, and hissing. At this point, the curate of Stepy 
wearing a large black beard and moustache, the Oxford master’s hood, ar 
a searf with a cross on it, attended by half-a-dozen youthful choristers it 
tered the church, and went through the Litany amidst hiv 





white, enter t 
fusion. ‘Pray don’t tear down the altar,” shricked one of the audienee, 

the many would have taken for a hint, but for a churchwarcen wh 

; At the close of the Litany, the bearded cura 

a private way for his exit, and thus es- 





which 
guarded the threatened post. 
bowed himself out; but he chose 








| caped the excitable assembly w ng for him in the churehyard. 
Lhe Bishop of London has written a letter to the churchwardens pointin 
| out to them that they are the persons upon whom devolves the dut pre- 
| venting such disturbances ; but the churehwardens allege that iime- 
vossible for them to control the Rector, whois determined to conti th 
Romanizing services which have given so much offence to the parishioners 
| at larg It may be mentioned that these disagreements bet mth 
Rector and the people have been fomenting for many years. In ler to 
| protect the parishioners a ** Committee on Church Affairs” has been ap- 
! 
| 








pointed, while a more vigorous institution in the form ofa Protestant .\ . 
tion is in contemplation, 
| Lord Grosvenor, M.P., and Alderman Sir Peter Laurie have joined th 
| council of the London Rifle Brigade. On Tuesday, at the War ‘iff 
| Mr. Sidney Herbert granted an interview to Lord Elcho and ¢ 
| Georze Montague Hick (Lieutenant-Colonel elect), for diseu y ti 
working of the brigad 
The un if the corps consists of a tunic, of ritle-green cloth, ent us 
} tl hape of the Ri irigade, and braided ia the fashion of the 
| Ritle trousers, of rillo-green cloth, with a black mohair braid, a clot! 
| dla Sardaigne, with plume and the plate of the brigade, which 
| tinguishes the patent leather shoulder belt, while the pouch, whic! ! 
| of pat nt leather, displays the bugle and crown, The forage eap is 
with equare peak, bl k mohair band, and badge of the brigade; thi 
(of bronze) has on it the Royal arms encireled by a garter emblazoned » 
| the work *‘ London Rifle Brigade”’ in silver, and resting in relievo ont 
city sword a e entwined with oak leaves; it is surmountes 
| crown, and dependant fro are the City arms, with the motto ** Le 
in silver em)! ivy. The total cost is 5/, ds 





solved at a meeting in the Londoi 

ir 50,000 reserved shares to enable them t 

ship and send her to sea without mortga i 
It has been determined not t 
demanded being very ! 


Th Ship Co 
m Saturday to issue tl 
plete the fitting of t! 
as would othe: 


Great 





he 
necessary. 


per cet 


wise be 


her against marine risk, the tag 





| 

| but she has been insured against fire. Mr. Lever, the principal d 

| of the Galway Packet Line, offered the company 20,0007, for the ws 
| the ship for her first voyage (from Galway to America); the offer h 


| been refused, with the expression of an expectation that higher terr 
} ? 
! 





will be offered. Report says that higher terms have since been offered 
by Mr. Lever, and it is at all events certain that the Midland Great 


Western Company of Ireland (the line from Dublin to Galway) hay 
' voted 50007, to aid Mr, Lever in chartering the steamer. 
| 
| The Order of the Foresters held their fete at the Crystal Palace or 





, 16,643 more than last year 

They consisted principally of mechanics with their wives and fimilies 

Archery, cricket, and the ‘‘ whole system of waterworks” constituted U 

| main attractions of the day,—always exeepting the excitement consequent 
upon assisting at these aggregate gatherings. 


Tuesday. There were pre 62,343 persons 
ly 





| At the instance of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Crucity t 
1) 





| Animals, James Melvin, 2 drover, was charged at the Clerkenwe!! Poli 
Court, on Tuesday, with goading bullocks in the New Cattle Market i 

| crippled two or three of them. Prisoner was well known as “a eruch 
|} man.” Sentence, fourteen days to the House of Correction with hard la- 
| bour. 

| Captain William Denbigh Sloper Marshall, who was last week com 
plained of to Mr. Norton by Mrs. Tome IIayes, his wife, for treating her very 


unhandsomely—and who then, on the lady's showing, was supposed to bk 

| Captain Herrison—was again brought before the same Magistrate at th 
Lambeth Police Court on Tuesday, but this time in his own proper 

| charged with bigamy. He did not deny the charge. “ But Lam 

| said he (in a whining tone), * fer I know it was very wicked of me, 

dindeed.”” He was remanded, for Mr. Revell, one of the sumu 

i ts that this **y mn 











of th urt who arrested him, suspe ha pei 
| shabby gentecl appear , rather licht co sion, and 1 
| ge,”’ has a tirird wife t luced, The two appeared in court 
him. Oa Thursda he prisoner declaved, ** as God is above me i 


' 
! Ile was fully committed for trial 


live.”’ 





| judge I have not a third w 
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The “ Association for the Prevention of the Sale of Game out of Season” | would be ready enough to facilitate it. ‘I believe if Lord Derby and 
is in active working. On Tuesday, Mr. John Hill, a game-dealer in Hun- | Mr, Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone and Lord John Russell were to meet j 
gerford Market, was summoned to Bow Strect Police Court and fined 20s. | 9 room together, and consult without regard to party, they would vom In 
and 2s, costs, with ~~ forfeit = ag mg = selling a aie cock several | the conclusion of introducing a very satisfactory Reform Bill.” oe 
days previous to the date of lawful issue. The conviction, however, was | |), . : - hanae ; 2 ~— 
saigiaded for a week to enable Mr. Hill to apply for a new licence, It | electoral a. = hinted ~_ ee aes was not very 
transpired that he was only one of many adopting the same system. po Saaueaie aa aaa pooenten prone stony foe oe 

During the week other cases of infringement of the laws of the society —_ >. : : A “4 5 ‘0 another 

18 = Mg; Bho Rex Che ¥ eg, | topie he said he did not share the invasion panic: he believed in th 
have been heard. At the Mansion-house on Wednesday, Mr. G. Brookes, | cleer-cightodness of the Empuver of the French, whe would nt Goi - 


secretary to the Game Dealers’ Society, attended for the purpose of calling | ©°°@! n a . 
attention to the fact—‘ that any person buying game of a hawker in the | his interest to go to the war with this country. In conclusion he adyo. 


streets was liable to a penalty of 5/.”” | cated the Ballot, and denounced the compromise of election petitions, 
On jMonday, Mr. D’Eyncourt, at Worship Street, sent to prison for oe a RERRNRIERRIES. osE0Ee s . a 
six wm tn poontd mm em man,” one Hedge, for various alain. At Mr. W. 8. Lindsay came to an explanation with his constituents at 
one time he fastened tipon a horse which Mr. Pearce was driving, and | Sunderland on Monday. It will be remembered that Mr. Lindsay was 
charged the owner with owing him threepence—a mistake on Hedge’s part. | one of the very few Liberal Members who supported Lord Derby's 
So brutal and tenacious was he that—‘‘although an omnibus-driver out of Government on the want of contidence question, and that the dipleasure 
kindness to me,”’ said Mr. Pearce, ‘tried to drive his pole into his back,” of his constituents was expressed in a circular signed by some of the 
it was not until ‘‘ two gentlemen actually struck him about the head, while most influential Liberals of the town calling on him to resign. Mr 
another beat him over the hands with a whip-handle,”’ that he could be dis- Lindsay made a long speech to justify himself. He said that Lond 
lodged. Subsequently, it appeared, from other charges preferred against pajmerston was not a better reformer than Lord Derby ; and he made 
him on the same day, that he savagely kicked John Jacques, bruised him a curious revelation as to some private negotiations which preceded th 
about the head and face ; knocked down Alfred Belcher, and attacked many livisi . the adhd ti P He bh 5 ‘ sited Lest Ba e 
others. He excited the greatest confusion and terror in the City Road; pen on Tae Com wie A ws oe os a iti en ee Derby, 
and at last, ran headlong into the arms of Sturgeon, of the N division. 1e said, except upon conditions, an these cont os were im h riting. 
Hedge was not mad, but only obeying a custom of his when he is ‘in the The conditions were these :—first, in regard to Reform—that the late 
leat the worse for liqur. Somer eee cee on mer and wasn ae 
: AOE o use all thei 7 ass yhic ride for boroughs 
At the Southwark Police Court, on Monday, Benjamin Coker, a tobacco. a six pound sauhel ecedhien, cod for ‘countiesa ten foe rental fendhie: 
nist’s assistant, was fined 5/. and 2/. costs, or six weeks’ imprisonment, for and that at least thirty of the smaller boroughs should be disfranchised 
sending « parcel of lucifer-matches by the South-Eastern Railway without That was one of the conditions which he made before he would promise his 
marking on the package the nature of the contents. When about to convey support to the late Administration. Hed he not proved himeslf an care ‘ 
the parcel to the luggage-van, the porter discovered it to be on fire, and thus odianee by that condition? The next was this : that the Goverament 
presen peneanee enna an. oy should pledge themselves to take all necessary steps to maintain an honest 
At the Mansion-house, on Tuesday, W illiam Pry, a poor workman, and honourable neutrality, showing also that they were determined to take 
complained of the “ authorities” of the City of London Union refusing him part with neither of the belligerents, and that they were prepared to defend 
relief for his infant child, although it was sinking from diarrhwa, and he — {9 the utmost the honour and the interests of England, if either should be 
presented an order from the medical officer of the Union to obtain for the attacked, These were the conditions, and these were the ouly conditions 
child necessary nourishment. The * authorities’’ presumed that the appli- which he enforeed when he gave his consent to oppose that party move 
cant was ‘‘ upon the strike,” and conscquently refused the aid sought. The  \hich washeaded by Lord John Russell. Now, as they were aware, on the 
Lord Mayor, said ‘‘the child cannot be said to be upon the strike at any first night of the debate, immediately after the seconder of the amendment 
rate,” and, the relieving officer “docs not appear to me to be aware of the 4 down, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the representative of the Go- 
serious nature of his responsibility under such circumstances.” | An officer yornment in the Hause of Commons, rose in his place in Parliament, and 
from the Mansion-house accompanied the applicant to the union and ob- aye distinctly his pledges to those conditions, 
tained compliance with the medical “ order. a [We fear Mr. Lindsay must presume that his auditors at Sunderland are 
Some miscreant, on Tuesday morning, rubbed the doors of two houses to far north to read the Parliamentary debates. Mr. Disracli never 
opposite each other—an oil shop and a tavern—in the Bethnal Green Road, uttered any statement in the House pledging himself or his party to a 
with naphtha, and then fired them. They were extinguished before much | d franchise or to the abolition arene of thirty boroughs. ] 
damage was done. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood have offered 107, “*-Poune aeapgied = . ge 
reward for the eapture of the offender. Mr, Lindsay made a second speech on Tuesday night. <A cabinet 
On Weduesday morning, between one and two o'clock, a gentleman whose ¢ontaiming the works of Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, and Burns, was pre- 
name is at present unknown, was observed by the policeman on duty sented to him by the working {men of the borough (Tynemouth), and in 
loitering on Blackfriars Bridge, when he suddenly ran into one of the re- thanking them, he referred to the subject of strikes. He fully admitted 
cesses, got upon the parapet, and before the policeman had time to reach , the right of the men to combine to increase the value of their labour, 
him jumped off into the river and sank instantly. The boats and drags were | but he asked, is it for their interest to combine? Ile believed that they 
+? into requisition, but the body has not been recovered. He appeared to | Jost in the long run whenever they attempted by combination to “ force” 
e between twenty and thirty years of age, about five feet six inches in | an increase of labour. 








height, and was dressed in black. | There are in Sunderland and this port various grades of shipbuilders. 
iain a SI There is one who, by his greater skill and greater energy, has more orders 

js Toni utial for ships. He can afford to pay the workmen 5s, a day, aud make a profit; 

4 ' and what right have the other masters to dictate to such a shipbuilder as 


Mr. Osborne made one of his usual pleasant rattling speeches on his | that, and say that, because they are only paying 4s. a day to the carpenters, 
unopposed return for Liskeard last Saturday. He denied that he was a he shall not give more than 4s.a day? Why, if it is worth his while to 
“thick and thin supporter” of Lord Palmerston; if he had been he | give 5s. a day, the other masters have no right to say that he shall not give 
might have been sent to that place “ from whence no commoner returns” | 5s. He ouly gives 5s. a day on the presumption that he will get value for 
—[the House of Lords]. But he objected on general grounds to this what he has given to the men, Therefore it is as impolitic as unwise on 
sending men into the drawing-room when not wanted in the cabinet- the part of the masters to enter into these combinations as it is on the part 

sieen: wee medhtes tha Beuse of Lords 6 watteaine for the car~ | © Ot That was the operation of the attempt to regulate prices ; and 
Pn a a “Il gga ‘, . a th 2h i te the same thing, I will candidly tell you, exists with regard to wages—be it 
plusage 0 e House of Commons. He t sag contrasted the | oy the part of the masters or on that of the men. Why should the indolent 
last and present Ministry—praising Mr. Disraeli as ‘a great states- | man who, perhaps, working as hard as he usually will work, makes 4s, a 
man,” who had brought his party up to pass liberal measures. As to the day, be placed upon the same footing as the fine, manly, energetic fellow in 
present Ministry, the Premier had doubtless a difficulty: “the litter of | the same line, who could make his 7s, or 8s. a day? Why, do you think 
pigs was rather too numerous for the maternal capabilities of the Down- | that those intelligent men throughout England will continue to stand that ? 
ing Street mother.” The Peelites, on account of their administrative | No; as they get more knowledge, as they get more educated, they will find 
ability, were doubtless the right men in the right places—but he re- | that these combinations among themselvycs are only tying their hands, cur- 
gretted that only two of the “advanced party” were asked to the Ca- | tailing their energy, and limiting their skill, for the benefit of the indolent 
binet supper, and even they were put at a side table. Mr. Qs- | and less efficient class of workmen.” 
borne then referred to financial questions :— Judge Haliburton (“Sam Slick’’) who was present concurred, and 

** What do you suppose has been the increase in the army and navy these ™ade the curious remark that it was in rich countries in which strikes 
last twenty-four years? In order that there could be no mistake [have made could be indulged; they indicated prosperity. In the United States the 
extracts from official documents. In the year 1835 the army and ordnance working men could not remain out for a week. ‘Loud laughter 
—now amalgamated, but then administered by separate boards—cost hailed this comparison. 
7,500,000/.—a pretty sum for keeping up « small army; and in the same — 
year the navy cost 4,000,000/, making let us say 12,000,000/. for both ser- A rather interesting demonstration of the Liberals of Winchester took 
vices. At the present day the united estimates for army and navy amount vine : Wed sd as ; ral electi he Liberals honed 
to the enormous sum of 26,000,000/., double what it was twenty-four years bts ws Mi Bo oe: ah At he Sites a il ection t x penne tM; Hy 
ago. There may be an excuse for this, and I think there is as far asthe §'V¢ Mfr. Bonham-Carter a Liberal colleague in the person of Mr. J. 
navy is concerned, for we have had a new steam power developed through Shaw Lefevre. They were unsuccessful; but to keep heart in the party 
the screw ; but I wish the serew to be put on those who pass these large votes | 42d in honour of their old and respected Member, they gave a banquet 
without inquiry. It is still more singular with regard to the eivil service. , on Wednesday, at which Mr. Bonham-Carter and Mr. Lefevre were the 
It cost 2,000,0007. in 1835, and in 1859 it cost the country 7,825,0007. The | chief guests. 


army and navy, including the militia, have doubled since 1835, but the | Mr. Bonham-Carter made some shrewd remarks on a phrase recently 
civil service has increased to three times the amount of cost. Then, whose | jin vogue. He said— 
fault is that? Not the fault of the government of the day, be it Whig or There was a phrase which was exceedingly common in men’s mouths, 


Tory H the government always wishes to control the expenditure ; but itis the namely, ** measures not men” ; but, for his own part, he did not believe 
fault of those individual members of the House of Commons who, instead of | in one without the other. Ifa man, entertaining strong convictions upon 
controlling expenditure, have each their little business—I will not say job, particular questions, consented, under the pressure of cireumstances, under 
for that is an ugly word, and I do not want to use ugly words—and who | what was commonly cailed ** expediency,’” to give one good measure, 
urge on the minister of the day votes now for this and again for that: and adopted from his political opponents, he did not think the country was 
I assert that my experience has taught me that the members of Parliament | bound to place perpetual confidence in him on that account alone. Instead 
are the worst body of men that ean be found to control the expenditure of | of ** measures, not men,” the ery should be ** measures and men, and men 
the nation. What is everybody's business is nobody’s. Look at the waste- | by their measures’’ We could not in this country do without party, A 
ful votes that have been given for the new House of Commons, or the | game of cricket could not be played without two sides, and so it was with 
saree = estminster, to use fashionable language. q The first vote was | almost everything else. If there was a desire to reach the truth at last, 
, > but what has it run up to by not controlling the expenditure | there must be open discussion; and all that he complained of on the part of 
and letting an architect have his own way? From first to last the building | the Conservatives was, that they should endeavour to gain political capital 
has cost the country about three millions. And now they have put up a | by carrying out the measures of their opponents, and by adopting opinions 
clock there with hands so heavy that they wiil neither go nor stand. and principles in which they had not the slightest belief” 
(Laughter.) : ; | After Mr. Lefevre and Mr. T. G. Baring, M.P., had spoken, Sir J. Cc. 
He hoped if the Income-tax were continued beyond 1860, it would be | Jeryoise, M.P., made arather amusing speech :-— 
diusted h fessi . : ’ wey apere ¢ se, M.0., e sing speecn : 
adjusted so that professional incomes will be placed on a different footing | He did not believe in the probability of an invasion; but he had once 
from income derived from fee-simple estate. As to Keform he had con- | heard a remark from a female friend which he thought was very apropos at 
fidence in Lord John Russell—but probably the leaders of all parties the present moment. The lady in question was not a yery good horse- 
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woman, but was very fond of riding, though she always preferred a re- 


markably quiet horse. 
killed on horseback, but she was very much afraid of being frightened.” 
That was exactly the position in which we stood in this country. He must 
confess that, for one, he was very much afraid of being frightened. When 
there was a panic in this country down went the funds, and ruin ensued to 
thousands of families. He wished to see sucha state of things in this 
country as would prevent hectoring on the one hand and timidity on the 
other. With regard to the House of Commons, of which he happened to be 
put a very young Member, he could not help remarking that, so far as ex- 

rience went, l’arliament already consisted of far too many Members. It 
was a standing order that if forty Members were not present no business 
should be transacted, but he thought the rule should be reversed, and that 


She used to say that “she wasn’t afraid of being | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


whenever the Speaker found that there were more than forty Members in | 


attendance, he should declare that there was ** no house’’—(/eughter). At 

resent so many Members desired to distinguish themselves in the eyes of 
their constituents that a great waste of time was occasioned, and the pro- 
gress of public business was materially retarded by the delivery of un- 
necessary speeches, 


A close contest has ensued at Berwick on the election of a successor to 
Mr. Erle (one of the Conservative members), who resigned in fear of a 


| veloped as in this case 


petition, and with the express intention of allowing the Liberals one of | 


the seats—to which end he and his colleague, Captain Gordon, bound them- 
selves not to oppose the election of a Liberal, and to dissuade all their 
friends from any such opposition, The local Tories, however, disre- 

led this compact; and though Mr. Hodgson opposed Mr. Marjori- 
banks, the Liberal candidate—not without asuspicion that the heads of the 
party in London gave an underhand aid to the opposition—the result at 
the close of the poll was—Marjoribanks, 305; Hodgson, 304; majority 
for the Liberal, 1. 


The vacancy at Hull caused by the unseating on petition of Mr. Joseph | 


Hoare, the Conservative member, has been filled by the election of another 
Conservative—Mr. Joseph Somes, shipowner of London. Mr. Harvey 
Lewis, Liberal, who contested the borough at the General Election, 
again made a stout fight, but was aguin defeated—this time by 2068 to 
1579. 


The Duke of Newcastle, after having inspected the Nottingham Volun- 
teer Rifle Corps, at Mapperley, near Nottingham, on ‘Tuesday, briefly 
addressed the men. He expressed his satisfaction at the progress they 
had made in drill and discipline, and at the feeling of patriotism which 
they have evinced by their enrolment — 

He had not looked with any distrust on the formation of rifle corps, and 


him to the amount of 2000/7. or 30007. ; on the 14th of the same month made 
an assignment for the benefit of his creditors; gave a very unsatisfactory 
account of his expenditure, and was committed to prison, His wife con- 
nived at his fraudulent endeavours—*‘ to make a purse for himself;’’ but, 
before making ‘a clean breast of it ’’—by avowing that she had collected all 
the money in the house, about 200/., had put it into a jar and buried it 
“in the mountain,’’—she did her best to implicate Mrs. Howell in the 
fraud. The Lewises and (the Howells were on friendly terms. Howell, 
who was a respectable farmer, would do anything for Lewis, ‘in a fair 
way,” but when he heard of the charge against his own wife, of having re- 
ceived the jar and abstracted the money from it, he told Aun Lewis—* 1 
am afraid you have no good in your mind,” and, ** 1 am sure to have law 
of you if possible.”” The Jury found a verdict for defendant ; to which 
finding the Judge responded—** Quite right, gentlemen; it would hav 
grieved me to the heart if you had found the other way. I never saw a 
more honest witness than the defendant.” [Thus, it may be remarked, 
through the want of ingenuity in the bankrupt’s wife, to make her false- 
hoods pass for truths, an innocent woman eseaped the imputation of assist- 
ing in a very common friendly practice—rarely, however, so clumsily de- 
that of assisting bankrupts to make for themselves 








a private purse. | 


Out of the impurity of election, cases of * undue influence”’ continue to 
crop up. At the Liverpool Assizes, on Saturday, Mr. Baron Watson's at- 
tention was called to the following facts. At the last election, James Con- 
stantine, a voter, was intimidated by a process called ** bottling.’ Constan- 
tine’s political opinions were well known at Bury, he was ** tor Barnes,”— 
the joint candidate with the Right Honourable F. Pecl. On the nomine- 
tion morning, Constantine drank with Hardman and Booth at a * Peel” 


| house; ** it was dark coloured drink ;”’ “1 got up to go, and they * downed’ 


| were found guilty. 


me and ‘doubled me up,’’’ and put him into « cab, Hardman kept him 
down with his knee in his back, knocked out one of his tecth, was very in- 
quisitive as to his polities, had him conveyed a considerable distance, and 
was altogether a very rough and unceremonious agent in intlicting, for Peel's 
sake, the species of torture called ** bottling.’ The operation consists, 
amongst other things, of half-sutfocation, holding the nose and pouring spirits 
down the throat, stripping off shoes, gagging, &e. The evidence was tull of 
discrepancies, and the whole ailair looked very like a drunken frolic, in 
which complainant was not faultless, But, it transpired that it was not 
the only ease of ** bottling" veters at this election \fter two hours’ de- 
liberation, Hardman and Booth, two of the three misdemeanants indicted, 
On Monday they received sentence-—Hardman to 12 





| months’, aud Booth to 9 months’ imprisonment, 


had always considered the objections raised against them as by no means | 


insurmountable. 

e peace would no longer be required, but, although no alarmist, he 
thought that the sooner they were formed the better. Such formations 
were not the result of a war panic, but were necessary in order that, in case 
of need, their services might be effective when required. 
agree with those who thought that volunteer rifle corps anda standing 
army were necessarily antagonistic, for he was sure that the regular troops 
would not be unwilling to fight side by side of the volunteers. As soon as 
the corps numbered 800 men, he should be happy to recommend it to be re- 
ceived by her Majesty. After exhorting them to be eareful that the indi- 
viduals admitted were gentlemen—by which term he included all men from 
the noblemen to the artisan if they conducted themselves properly—he in- 
formed them that, although as Lord-Licutenant of the county, he had the 
right of appointing their officers, he should in every case previously consult 
the wishes of the corps on the subject. He looked upon their organization 
as democratic, but democratic in the highest and most honourable point of 
view. 

It was subsequently announced by the Mayor that his Grace had 
offered a silyer-mounted rifle to the best marksman next year, and had 
also subscribed fifty guincas. 

Several of the counsellors who incurred the displeasure of Mr. Baron 
Bramwell last week at Bristol for non-attendance to their clients’ inte- 
rests have been “explaining.” They state that they made arrangements 
for those briefs they could not attend to. Atter publishing the letters of 
two eminent gentlemen of the bar, the Editor of the 7imes observes that 
they “are entitled to have it understood that though they threw over 
their clients at Bristol, and returned to Exeter, they did not inflict on 
their clients the gratuitous wrong of taking their bricfs with them.” 
... ‘ We sce no mention in cither letter of the return of the fees.” 

Mr. John B. Karslake, on behalf of Mr. Kingdon and himself [two of 
the gentlemen alluded to above], writes to the 7émes on Tuesday, * I beg 
to state that when our briefs were returned at Bristol, the fees, as a 
matter of course, were also returned.” 


Richard Hardy, John Hope, an attorney struck off the rolls, Joseph 
Berry, and Ruth Berry, were tried on Wednesday last at Liverpool tor 
forging and uttering the will of Ann Dean, at Salford, in April last. 
The deceased kept a small shop in a cellar at Pendleton, and had amassed 
considerable property. Finding the cellar did not agree with her, sl« 
took lodgings at the house of the prisoner Hardy, who kept a beer-shop, 
removed thither on the 12th April, and died the same night. The will 
purported to be made on that day. Luke Hardman, one of the alleged 
attesting witnesses, turned approver. It appeared that the prisoner, 
Joseph Berry, frst forged a will, and after deceased’s death he was in- 
troduced to the prisoner Hope as a person who could enable him to act 
under it. Hope found that will insufficient, and prepared and forged 
another. The last will was proved, and the prisoner, Joseph Berry, ob- 
tained deceased’s money. The evidence of the accomplice was cor- 
roborated in several material points. ‘The Judge directed the acquittal of 
the prisoner Ruth Berry, on the ground that she had acted under the 
direction of her husband. 


It had been suggested that the services of rifle corps since | 


A gang of gipsies, male and female, engaged themselves, on Monday 
evening, in a hot dispute at the Bridge Inn, Ludlow, as to who was the 
best dancer. The natural consequence followed—a fight. ‘The landlady re- 
fused them beer, but her servant surreptitiously supplied them with three 
Men and women joined in the struggle; and one of the gang, 





quarts, 


| “John Macdennis, a rough looking young fellow, with a huge shock of 


He could not | 


unkempt hair’’—struck Pearee, the assistant-ostler at the Bridge with a 
brick weighing about 14lbs. and killed him. Six of the gang were arrested 
and fined 1/. each. The Coroner’s Jury have returned a verdict of wilful 
murder against Macdennis, and he has been committed for trial. 

Mr. Lingard, a publican, buteher, eattle-jobber, and_ town-councillor, at 
Ashton-under-Lyne, was sentenced on Tuesday, atthe Liverpool Assizes, to 
pay 300/, damages for the seduction of Mary Elizabeth Leech, a grocer’s 
daughter. She had a child by Lingard, which lived but a few days, and 
the mother suceumbed in ten days. She was twenty-two years of age, Lin- 
gard was forty-six. She was of a delicate constitution, and concealed her 
pregnaney till the eleventh hour. 

At the Liverpool Assizes, on Tuesday, Mary Ann Gibson, * a pale puny- 
looking child,’ fourteen years old, was charged with the murder of John 
Thompson, a « hild four-and-a-half years old. In the evening of the 21st of 
July last, Gibson took out the baby and little boy of Mrs. Thompson, to 
whom she was a servant ; missed the boy ; went back to tell her mistress oi 
the fact; was sent out again to seek him; was seen carrying the child in 


! the direction of a canal, and, later in the evening, Carroll, *‘ a flatman,”’ 


The Jury found the other prisoners guilty, | 


and they were each sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. Among | 
the papers of the prisoner Hope was found what purported to be an in- | 


dictment against the other prisoners, stating correctly the above facts, 
which it is presumed he intended to use for the purpose of extorting 
money from them. 


A curious case of fraud and perjury was tricd at Bristol on Saturday, 
before Mr. Baron Bramwell. Under the direction of the Commissioner of 
Bankruptcy, an action was brought against James Howell and wife, by the 
assignees of Samuel Lewis, a bankrupt, who had carried on business in 
Glamorgan, for the recovery of thirty 5/. notes and 116/. in gold, In April 
last the bankrupt set up his son, a minor, in business, obtained goods for 


\ 


wssing by the canal, he Ip d her to get out of the water the drowned child. 


i 
The prisoner appeared to be a kindly and 


The evidence was very confused, 
well-disposed girl, and there being no case made out against her, she was 
a quitted. 

At the Newport police in Monmouthshire, on Wednesday, a 
woman was charged with walking about in male attire. She had worn 
nautical costume for ten years, and *‘appeared to be every inch a sailor,”” 
had mode lon: voyages had never flagged at the hardest work en shore 
or afloat ; had married last July, and, to support her husband, who had met 
with a misfortune, she had shipped from Truro, as cook and steward, She 
was discharged. 

Matthew Fraucis was hanged at Monmouth, on Tuesday morning, for 
ife’a throat with a razor. He died penitent, and almost un- 

fate from extreme weakness. ‘Thousands were present. 
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Two men, at present in the House of Correction at Wakctield, awaiting 
their trial for burglary, have been identified as having been in the field 
when Richard Broughton, of Roundhay, near Leeds, was murdered on Satur- 
y, the 6th instant, a shert time before the crime was committed. One of 
the men, Beardon, has since been recognized as the person who pawned th 
watch stolen from t deceased, which was pledged about two hours after 


the murder at a pawnbroker’s shop in Leeds. 
in the county of Oxford, las be« n disafforested Nearly 
four thousand acres have been cleared and arranged into seven farms. In 
about sixteen nths the timber on the estate, worth 34,000/., has been 
of road have been constru ted, and the farm buildings 
ut proportions, The Sussex Express says, ** for promp- 
and quality of work this conversion of W hichwood 
vor, “has hitherto been unrivalled in this 


W hichwood Forest, 


realized, tei miles 
arranged in exce ll 
titude of execution 
Forest,” by the Croy 


country.” 


n Surv yor, 


stat of tl late erens O'Connor was erected in the Arboretum, at 
A statue of the la rg 
Nottingham, on Monday. Mr. Ernest Jones attended and made a long 
specch to a large assemblage of the working class 

The first company of the Leeds Volunteer Ritle Corps has been com- 


numbers sixty-three, and will commence drill immediately. 


pleted; it 





Experin rave been made at Portsmouth to test the resistance which 
iron or stecl plates can give to solid shot from heavy ordnance at a short 
range. The practice has been carricd on both from a 32-po inder and a % 
ewt. gun, the latter throwing a solid 68lb. shot, with 1615. charge of 
powder; the distance of range 200) wds. At this distance th results ol 
the experiments have dem ustrated in the clearest possib! mannet that ne 
iron or steel plate that has yet been manufactured ean withstand the solid 
shot from the 95 ewt. gun at a short range. The first shot would not 


ld fracture it, and on three or 


enctrate through the iron plate, but it wou t 
] I the immediate neighbour- 


four strikine the plate in the same place, or in 
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a 
hood, it would be smashed to pieces, As the results of the trial affected the } to the Board of Ordnance, and received payment for the whole quantity 
steel plates, it proved that a steel-clothed ship could be far more easily de- | sent, but remitted to Carron only the supposed proceeds of the unbroken 
stroyed than a wooden-sided one, and that on the smashing in of one of the | goods. Thus things continued ap oe until 1850, when Joseph Dawson 
stee} plates the destruction of life on the armed ship’s decks, supposing the | died, and William Dawson succee ed to the control at Carron, while Henry 
ken plate to be driven through the ship’s side, would be something | Stainton remained as agent in London. Dissension then, for the first 
dreadful to contemplate, from the spread of the splintered material. It is | time, broke out between the families of Stainton and Dawson. William 
intimated that at 600 yards the iron-plated ship would be safe front single | Dawson, being manager, called upon Henry Stainton to account for the 
shots, but that a concentrated broadside would probably sink her— | London fund. Stainton admitted its existence, and handed over 96,000/, 
armour and all,” , ; to the company. He died shortly afterwards, and the company made a 

The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough gave atreat, on Tuesday, to about | Claim on his executors for shortcomings, which was compromised last year 
1200 school children, in the private gardens of Blenheim, the whole of | bY @ payment of the enormous sum of 220,000/. Whether it is from these 
which were thrown open to the public. Not less than 5000 or 6000 people family feuds that the outside shareholders, or those who were formerly 
visited the grounds. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Earl of Abingdon, shareholders, gained an idea of the transactions now recounted, and whic h 
the Har! and Countess of Galloway, and many lords and ladies, were among , form the subject of the present action, does not appear, but it may be sure 
the visitors. The féte was brought to a termination about seven o’clock by | mised that such was the case. For three-and-twenty years, according to 
‘ ildren singing the National Anthem. “ | the narrative of Colonel*Maclean, some of them have he en vainly endea- 

1 A : : eae ‘ » + | vouring to get information, and Sir James Gibson Craig, amongst others 
1 tons of stone seattered into the river at the blowing up of : ds. nce ris > the iemnlity of their comces J 
Lester Beidco havo recently been recovered by the usc of Heinke’s frequently warned the company of the i egality of their concealments, 
is : ’ Still, these warnings are alleged to have had no effect, and in the following 
. P ; faith et, an was induced to part with his interest. This purchase 
tacter, Ou Wedues y, au excursion train left thi St. David's station, | threatens from the present proceedings to form a fatal bargain for the 
sear Lxcter, for Barnstaple races, at 9.39 a.m. The train consisted of | « company.” ‘The foregoing details are simply an abridgment of the sum. 
about ten earriages, two of the third class next to the engine being fortu- | mong issued on the application of the complainant, but it is said that a Mr, 
nately empty. It left the station shortly after the appointed time, and | ‘Yhomas Tod, of Drygrange, is likewise preferring a similar suit. 
proceeded at a moderate pace towards Cowley Bridge, about a mile from 
dixeter. At this spot the Crediton and North Devon lines branch off by a ay Se 
bridge across the river Exe. After passing a few yards over the line The Glasgow Bulletin relates the following melancholy occurrence to an 
tbove this bridge the engine ran off the line, carrying with it the two empty English tourist on Goatfell. On Sunday, two gentlemen, one named Dr, 
carriages, but, in consequence of the breaking of the coupling iron, leaving Smith, made a tour of inspection to the peak. In their wanderings they 
the other carriages which contained the excursionists on the line. The | went to the most wrecipitous side, and his companion was astonished to find 
i nd carriages in question fell over on their sides upon the embank- | Dr. Smith cabins drop from his side intoacreviee, All efforts to get him 
met, aud the carriages were shivered in pieces, Beyond a few bruises the 


































apparatus, vear Colonel Macle 
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out were unavailing. On the fellow traveller’s return with assistance, he 








passengers in the carriages on the line escaped serious injury. Mr. Mears, | forgot the spot where the occurrence took place, and no amount of examina- 
he superintendent of the St, David’s station, was seriously injured. The | tion could guide him to it. Next morning the inhabitants were summoned 


telegraphic wives were smashed by the overturning of the engine and | for a search. 
rmiages. | Another Scotch tourist met his death on a visit to the Trossachs, on Sa- 
- | turday last, in the following manner. Mr. James Anderson, calenderer, 
There is a scarcity of labourers in the West of England attributed to | Buchanan Street, in company with Mr. E. Beswick, of Manchester, left 
the low wages—fiom 9s. to 12s, per week, pa at —_ po visit the Tr , = om id the usual 
, eo hain makcra of Wo stegahiva and Seuth Sts lchire are | Coaches were foun inadequate to convey the whole o t re passengers; ac- 
n he for yd mone hs ae os half rs a" ean cordingly, Mr. Anderson, Mr, Beswick, Captain M ‘Clintock, and his wife, 
i age aaa : = . along with a coachman, were accommodated with a one-horse dog-cart. 















paid for at the rate of 4s, per cwt. | Beyond the Aberfoyle Road, at the top of a steep declivity, the horse took 
me — fright, and all, with the exception of the lady, were thrown out, and she was 

IRELAND. thrown out also a short distance further on. By this melancholy accident 

“ Mr. Anderson was killed on the spot, the lady received concussion of the 





tn Tucsday the Chief J eof the Quecn’s Bench gave his deci 
in the case of alleged abduction of Ellcn Mages, a kt n Catholic child, 
at Belfast. The Reverend Mr. Hanna was present, and stated, in rep 
to some reflection on bis conduet, that the child came to him of her apie The Dunbar herring fishing on Monday was the best of the season. All 
accord, and stated to him that she had been perseeuted, and asked his | {he boats were to the cast, and fished at the float. Quality good, quantity 
protection. Chief Justice—I have nothing to do with that question here. | running from ten to twenty-five crans each boat. Prices, 20s, to 21s. per 

All I have to do now is to tell the child that she is at liberty ; it there | eran, — ‘ 
is no restraint on her; and that any person putting restraint on her now Proceedings have been instituted against the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
would be liable to punishment for false imprisonment. 1 tell her, also, | Railway Company for burning coal in their locomotives instead of coke. 
that it is her duty to obey her mother, and to stay with her mother; but, | This practice, which has hitherto been carried on in Alloa without any re- 
lar place of worship, | monstrance or complaint being made against it, has caused considerable 

ne the girl, then | inconvenience to some of the townsfolk. 


brain, and is not expected to survive, and the rest of the party reecived se- 
vere bruises, 

















if she wishes to have a Bible, or to attend any partici 
she is at liberty todo so. The Chief Justice, th: 
said— You are new at liberty to go with whom you please. Wit! ( . = 
do you want to go? The girl replied, in a firm and distinct voicc—I : ; i | ; | 
wish to go with my mothe r and I will go with her. The partics t! Foreigy fill €0 OUTa, 
retired, the mother and daughter going away in company. | #franre.—A new pamphlet has appeared in Paris. It is from the pen 

———- of a M. Felix Germain, whose pamphicts against a war in Italy were 
The working carpenters of Dublin have struck for an advance of 4d, | seized some months ago by the police. It is entitled Le Congres es’-ce la 
per day in their wages. A compromise was reported last weck, but un- | Irate Doiy ? It advocates a Congress as essential to a permanent peace, 
happily the attempt at an amicable adjustment failed. | and warmly champions the alliance with England. 

| ‘While turning to account the lesson of the Archbishop of Granada to 





















The potato crop of 1859 promi to turn out the finest grown in Ire- | Gil Blas,” says M. Germain, ‘* I would here call to mind that the Anglo- 
land sinee the good old times, when the market value of that article of | Saxon race represents in the universe political liberty, and that this 1s a 
food ruled from a shilling to ¢ en-pence the hundredweight—Vo the principle sufticiently noble to merit the greatest regard, nay, the greatest 








homage; that France can gain much by an intercourse more Intimate, more 

extended, by an understanding more complete, with liberal England. I 
SCOTLAND. would go so far even as to affirm that the increase of exchanges could be 
a = = ene ; favoured in a manner advantageous for every one ; and that the multiplicity 
The I rince of Wales, attended by his usual if international relations, of industrial intercourse, would maintain pexce be- 
wk on Saturday, and spent a couple of hours en France and England, as it maintains it between John Bull, so often 


ing 
‘ g wild geese, and inspecting the roi ged, and brother Jonathan, so eften boorish. It will be admitted that 
tures of this stronghold 


Whig. 
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ag ! 
there are very good reasons why England and the other Powers should send 
to the Congress their ablest Picnipotentiaries, in order that the tranquillity 

















A remarkable revelation has been made of the manner in which the | of the Italian Peninsula and the security of our alliances should be pro- 
Carron Lron Company—an old, respectable ivon manufacturing company | ' ted from Ma vzinian mane-uvres, and from retrospe: tiv rancour.”’ ; 
in Scotland—has been carried on for many y« it was incorporated de in Paris has, it is reported, received a stimulus from the fétes— 
in 1773, and since 1786 the manag ment has be the of one | * pers of all kinds having benctited by the influx of visitors, 
comity os a oe = ne on cree aoe ? and ; 1 ™ om = ali ae it will be remembered that at the beginning of the year the 
; ; seit — ¢ oe : of Sardinia opened his Parliament with a speech in which occurred 








in 
and afterwards Mr. William Dawson, who is the ] nt irase that caused sensation at the time. The King expressed his re- 








3 aA io * ied ‘ ; : to respect treaties, but said, “‘ We are not insensible to the ery of grief 
mpany under their deed are allowed to buy the shares of any re- whi : mpage. abe , a, tion of theae 
partner, and i us that “Ret, ; i ti which reaches us from every part of Italy. In commemoration of these 
pe ‘ ait & SOK S taint Like mpuneeers have t auUy avare heme . % . . : . 
, - . abies vords a private society of Italian patriots caused a medal to be struck 





f this facaliy. i: n 18380 till 185 he Messrs. Dawso it i i 2 a - 
have not crete’ 7a ae ) “ys ure h a og yr ja cre hair. which they presented to King \ actor Fr ranuel & the 20th, t 
other than a member of the families of Stainton or Dawson, deputation headed by Count Mamiani. The King made the 
now is, that ** by means of false balances, tracts, and accounts, and a speech in reply to their address :-— 
general system of misrepresentation and concealment, the shareholders were ““T thank you for your beautiful present. Ever siuce it las been in my 
kept in ignorance of the tr , stock, and were thus induced to | power I have consecrated my efforts to the great national cause. I have it 
sel their shares at prices ¢ i A process | constantly before my mi live for it, and am ready to die for it. Difi- 
founced on these allegations has t been instituted in th 1 Courts | culties ! misfortunes arise which must be surmounted, and they certainly 
by} Colonel Maclean, who says that he was in 1847 induced to sell twenty | Will, for I have witnessed the courage and discipline of which the Italians 
much under their v: nd who prays to have the sale set aside, | ave capable, Under present cireumstances it has been impossible to go 
s that the a rofits and the assets were system iy | further, as I might have wished. In the midst of past sorrows I have found 
1 at less than r proper : n | great n in seeing that the Italians have understood me, and have 
1 1838 there were, it is averred, under-statements to the extent of | net entertained a doubt concerning me. The masses, blinded by excessive 
represented as 118,925/. instead of 294,543/, | enthusiasm, are sometimes led astray. I might have pardoned such false 
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amount. ‘Thus in the ten years from | great consola 


















Me, the profits being . 
This system was greatly facilitated by the facts that the agents of the com- | steps, but I repeat that I have nothing to reproach them with, It seems In 
yany in Glargow, Liverpool, and London, were members of the Stainton- | credible that some countries, which are unfavourable to us, do nct or W ill 
Jawson fumily eonnexion, and letters are quoted indicating how the ba- | not believe that there is nothing obscure or insidious in my pelicy. Ft Bee 
} j There | ness and straightforwardness are its companions—perhaps it 1s the going 


lances and the statements were altered so as to show reduced profi 
was also a fund in London, known only to Stainton and the Dawsons, | straight to the cbject in view that creates disple 
alled the ‘Seeret Reserve Fund,’ which amounted in 1838 to 77,792/., | tion is very clear, and it is no doubt on that account that they will not i 
and which is deseried to have been chiefly accumulated by debiting certain | derstand ii, The union, perfect order, and wisdom which the people of 
consignments of military stores from Carron to the Board of Ordnance in | Tuscany, the Duchies, ra the Romagna now display are admirable. 
ondon with breakages which had never occurred. ese breakages went | certainly did not think that Italy was incapable of acting so, still the spe 
semetimes to the extent of 25 per cent, and Mr. Hei 


sure. The Italia 





















Stainton delivered | tacle of such an attitude affords me great pleasure. Have, therefore, faith 
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in me, gentlemen, and be assured that now as well as in future I shall do 
everything in my power to promote the welfare of Italy.” 

A letter from Turin of the 21st, in the Nord of Brussels, says— 

“The King presided this morning at a Council of Ministers, which re- 
mained in deliberation for several hours, The question under discussion 
was, it is said, the vote of annexation come to by the Tuscan Assembly, and 
it was decided that, before accepting, even provisionally, the provinces 
which desire to give themselves over to King Victor Emmanuel, it was 

roper to consult the allied Powers, and particularly France. Count Linati, 
the new Mayor of Parma, who was sent on a mission to Paris by the muni- 
cipality of which he is the head, returned yesterday, and was this morning 
received by the King. The Count has brought with him from Paris the 


formal assurance that there will be no armed intervention in the duchy for | 


the reéstablishment of the sovereignty of the Duchies contrary to the wishes 
of the people. With respect to the eventual annexation of the Duchy to 


Piedmont, the Emperor is said to have explained himself with much re- | 


serve, declaring that the same difficulties which had counselled the peace of 
Villafranca existed with regard to the aggrandizement of Piedmont be- 
yond the limits necessary for the balance of power in Europe, and that 
under no circumstances would he assume the initiative in sanctioning such 
an event.”’ 

Weread in a letter from Turin in the Independance :— 

“Count Poniatowski is not only the Envoy of the Emperor Napoleon, but 
also of the Hereditary Grand Duke of Tuscany. Ferdinand IV., im- 
mediately after his arrival in Paris, acquired in his interview with the 
Emperor the certainty that his Majesty was ready to take in his favour 
‘every step which the difficulties of the state of affairs would permit to bring 
about the restoration of the family of Lorraine to the throne of Tuscany, if 
the prince would on his side engage to adopt a Government sincerely Italian, 
and conformable to the wants of the present day.’ Ferdinand, touched by 
the interest expressed by the Emperor, solemnly promised to grant to his 
people all the Constitutional liberties deereed in 1848 by his father, and to 
remain faithful to that Constitution. He is said to have also expressed to 
his Majesty a wish to confide a mission in that sense to Count Poniatowski, 
and to have requested his Majesty to give a more official character to that 
envoy. The Emperor is said to have immediately consented, and to have 
recommended the Graud Duke to await with patience the result of those 
proceedings.” 

The correspondent of the Ties writes subsequently : 

* Prince Poniatowsky, whose arrival in Florence I announced yesterday, 
has held very strong language to the Government here in the name of the 
Emperor Napoleon. This latter, strongly bent, as he affects to be, on a re- 
conciliation between the Tuscans and their Lorrainese rulers, intimates 
through his Envoy that, although he will abstain himself from all voies de 
fait, he at the same time will not oppose the armed intervention of Austria, 
should the Emperor Francis Joseph have a fancy to strike a blow for his 
Grand Ducal cousins. Ricasoli answered with great firmness that Tuscany 
is armed, and will abide her fate. The Tuscan Government, however, offers 
to come to terms with the Lorraine dynasty, upon the sole condition that 
Austria shall withdraw from all the Venetian territory, and that Venice, 
together with Lombardy, shall be annexed to Piedmont under the dynasty 
of Savoy. These rumours concerning Prince Poniatowsky’s interview 
with Baron Ricasoli come from tolerably authentic sources. I hear also 
that Peruzzi, the Tuscan Envoy, writes from Paris to the same effect 
Prince Poniatowsky talks here.” 

The following despatches have been received during the week. 

* Turin, Saturday.—A defensive league has been concluded between the 
States of Central Italy. Prince Ereolani, the delegate of the Government 
of the Legations, has signed the act of accession to the league.” 

“ Modena, Saturday.—The National Assembly, after having proclaimed 
the forfeiture (dech¢éance) of the Duke Francis V. to the ducal throne, voted 
for taking the following motion into consideration, namely, ‘The Assembly 
decrees the annexation of the Modenese state to the monarchical, constitu- 
tional, and glorious kingdom of the dynasty of Savoy under the magnani- 
mous sceptre of King Victor Emmanuel.’ ”’ 

Modena, Sunday.—Today the National Assembly deereed the annexa- 
tion of Modenato Piedmont. It further adopted the proposal to confirm the 
dictatorship of Signor Farini. A loan of 5,000,000 liras has been voted.” 

We have very interesting news from Florence with regard to the 
offer made by “the young Pretender,’ as the Tuseans call the Prince 
styled by the Monitew “ Grand Duke Ferdinand IV, of Tuscany.” The 
offer is thus stated in the 7%mes correspondence :— 

** Tf the Tuseans be willing to bend their stiff necks to the yoke, Austria, 





as 


the would-be Grand Duke assures them, will appoint one of her myriad of 


Archdukes to govern the ancient state of the Doge on a completely inde- 
pendent footing. She will sever Venetia from all political and even mili- 
tary connexion with her empire, so that, with the exception of the Prince, 
Venice shall be as national and Italian as Piedmont herself, and shall unite 
her interests wholly and exclusively with those of the Italian Confederacy, 
of which she will become a bona fide member.” 

The writer does not give much hope that the offer will be accepted. He 
says: ‘* An offer of that nature was conveyed to the Government last Tues- 
day, and circulated through the Assembly at the very moment that the 
décheance of the fugitive dynasty was put to the vote, and earried by a 
majority of 168 to 0. The coincidence was remarkable, and, as the 
Austrian offer made no impression on the members about to vote, so it is 
unlikely it will in any manner affect the disposition of the population at 
large.”’ 

It is stated from Milan that the National Guard of Lombardy is to num- 
ber 12,000 men. 

Letters from Romagna say that Austrian agents are active in awaken- 
ing discord there, as also in Parma, Modena, and Tuscany. But the 
Romagnoli maintain their tranquillity and union, and prepare for resist- 
ance to the Papal troops, which are increased by recruits from whatever 
quarter they present themselves. The greater number of these are Swiss, 
w men engaged by those who have been recruiting in the confines of 
Switzerland. They are, however, few in number, the largest body not 
amounting to more than sixty, who arrived a few days since at Civita 
Vecchia. The Provisional Government in Bologna continues to make 
laws in opposition to the Roman Government, and without paying the 
slightest attention to it, and is resolved to make common cause with the 
Duchies. 

The Pope, it is said, is collecting an army composed of foreign merce- 
naries (discontented Swiss from Naples and the offscourings of many 
countries), to reéstablish his rule in the Romagna. 

The state of Venetia is as disquieting as ever to the Austrian au- 
thorities. There is much irritation and excitement, and several arrests 
have taken place. The Governor has issued an order warning the 
people against any insurrection, and stating that he has full information 
of all their plans—even of the day fixed for a general insurrection. “ In 
fact,” says a Milan letter, “ 


a 
a 


general impression existed, not only in the | 
Venetian provinces, but also in Lombardy, where hints to the effect had | 


been thrown out by members of the Venetian emigration and by recently 

arrived travellers, that on the 16th of this month a popular outbreak 

| would take place in Venice, Mantua, and Verona, in pursuance of a sys- 

tem duly organized and arranged in concert by the leaders of the national 
party in those cities.”’ 

One indication of the progress of the Zurich Conference is given in 
a Berne dispatch, dated August 20, ‘ At the banquet given by the Aus- 
trian ambassador in honour of the birthday of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, Count Colloredo said that the fact of all the Plenipotentiaries 
being present proves that the work of peace will be crowned with 
success,” 

According to intelligence received at Berne on Wednesday, from Zu- 
| rich, the French and Austrian Plenipotentiaries have regulated the settle- 
ment of the affairs of Lombardy, with the consent ef the Sardinian Ple- 
nipotentiary. The arrangement is expected to be confirmed by the dif- 
ferent sovereigns. The affairs of the Duchies will be treated of directly 
between the Courts of Paris and Vienna. 

It is stated from Berlin that Prussia not only will assent to a Congress 
on the affairs of Italy, but urges its Convocation— 

“The Conferences of Zurich cannot pretend to decide the weighty ques- 
tions which are now on the tapis. To suffer this would be on the part of 
the great Powers to acknowledge France and Austria as the arbiters of 
Europe. So long as the treaty only concerned a boundary between Austria 
and Sardinia, they and France were competent to decide without the voice 
Europe. T utrals who had been indifferent to the war must be in- 
different to its results, as far as the position of the belligerents and the ac- 





° he ne 


tual theatre of the war are concerned. But the remodelling of Italy is a 
matter in which all the great Powers are alike interested, and the present 
| Prussian Cabinet is as little inclined as the English one to suffer a forcible 


ration of Princes whose rule over unwilling subjects would only lead to 
resh complications, Either the decision on their future government must 
be left entirely to the Duchies themselves, or, as in 1815, a Congress must 
be called to regulate their affairs.”’ 

All the Swiss soldiers lately in the service of the King of Naples, have 








left with the exception of 1000, who are incorporated in a new Foreign 
Legion. 
GQustriat.—Some indication of the expected reforms in the internal 


nt of Austria is given in an article in the Iiexnna Gazette of 
Saturday. The subjects of the discussions in the Imperial Council are 
stated to be. 1. Regulation of the control of the finances; 2. Free 
exercise of the Protestant religion; 3. The regulation of Jewish affairs ; 
4. The regulation of the municipalities. The representation of the pro- 


g 
vinces will later come under deliberation. The article concludes thus— 


Governm« 
a 


* Too great caution in advancing is as much to be avoided as too great 
haste.” 
The same paper contains an Imperial deeree, making the following 


changes in the Austrian Ministry :—‘* Count Rechberg, who retains his 
post as Minister for Foreign Affairs, is appointed President of the Ca- 
binct. Baron Hubner is appointed Minister of Police. Count Golu- 
chowski, Minister of the Interior. Councillor (Geheimerath) Kempen 
von Fichtenstamm, Chief of the Police, is dismissed with a pension. 
Baron Bach, formerly Minister of the Interior, has been appointed Am- 
bassador to Rome. The Ministry of Commerce is entirely dissolved, 
Its duties are divided between the Ministers of the Interior, the Exterior, 
and of Finance.” 

Grrmany.—tThe t of Stettin has sent an address to the Prince 
Regent of Prussia in favour of a German Federal Reform—indicating 
a new union of all the German states under the leadership of Prussia. 
A meeting to promote the same cause has been held in Gotha, 

The Conference of the Zollverein, now sitting in Harzburg for the 
triennial revision of the tariff, is likely to separate without results. 
Prussia’s demand for the reduction of the duty on iron will be rejected, 
or accepted only clogged with such conditions as will render it unaccept- 
able here. At present there is a duty of 1s, per hundredweight on pig 
iron; the proposal is only for its immediate reduction to 9¢., with a 
prospective one to 67. at the end of three years. Prussia is not only the 
greatest consumer of iron, being the largest state, but it is also the 
greatest producer; it is therefore difficult to understand the determined 
opposition. which the measure encounters. In Bavaria, where the 
Chamber listened so complacently to the denunciations of the proposal, 
the country docs not produce iron enough to shoe its donkeys. In Wur- 
temberg the iron mines are Crown property, it is therefore intelligible 
that a patriot King does all in his power to maintain his monopoly.— 
Lette vr from Berlin in the Times, 

Wi gmhurg.—Whilst public opinion is being agitated in Germany to 
obtain the political reorganization of the Confederation, says the Nord, 
“4 little revolution has taken place in the free town of Hamburg. The 
government of that town was a veritable olig archy, a sort of burgess- 
feudalism, surrounded by institutions respectable from their antiquity, 
but not in conformity with the spirit of the present times. The 
privileged families which alone had the right to sit and vote in the Senate, 
erogatives, and a new con- 
st been adopted and 


wn 





have, after long resistance, abdicated their pr 
stitution, more liberal and more republican, has ju 
sanctioned by the Hamburg Senate.” 

Brlqinm.—The projet de loi for the fortification of Antwerp was 
earried in the Belgian Chambers on Saturday by a majority of 57 to 42. 
The debate was wound up by a speech from M. Rogier, who said :— 

““T wish to assign to the project of law its true extent. It is not de- 
signed against any Power, but is purely defensive. Antwerp has been es- 
tablished as the desirable point by many previous votes of the chamber. 
And last year all those who opposed the project said, the question has not 
been sufficiently studied, submit it to a fresh examination, and we will vote 
the project patriotically. Well, this is what the government has done. 
The question has been again maturely examined, and the result has been 
unanimity on the part of professional men as to the principle of the mea- 
sure, 

Turkey.—The following telegram from “ Trieste, August 24, 
prises the only news received from the East during the week— 

“The Austrian Lloyd's steamer, just arrived, brings advices from Con- 
stantinople to the 20th instant. 

**The Sultan has been taken ill. 

‘¢ Musurus Pacha has been empowered to settle the question of the Da- 
nubian Principalities. 

“The Papal Chargé d’ Affaires was expected there. 

“The Prince Vogorides is dead. 

“Mohamed Pacha has been appointed Governor-General of Smyrna. 


” com- 
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“The Sultan has presented the Dragoman to the Russian Ambassador 


with a country seat.” 


Sndias.—The Bombay mail of July 21, arrived early in the weck, 
The whole interest of the news is concentrated on the discharge of the 


discontented European soldicry. , ‘ 
Tt is stated—but with a hope that the estimate is exaggerated—that 


from 8,000 to 10,000 men have claimed their discharge under Lord 
Canning’s proclamation. ‘The Government must bring those men home 


at its own expense, and some writers calculate the total loss at very 
nearly a million, including the cost of transport and the cost of putting 
new recruits into their places. It is hoped in some quarters that the 
suppression of the rebellion may enable the Indian Government to suffer 


this unexpected reduction of their force without any necessity for raising | 


a new force in lieu of the men discharged. There seems to be little 
doubt in Calcutta that at an early stage of the movement nearly all the 
men would have been satisfied with a bounty on their transfer to the 
service of the Crown; and that even now hundreds will avail themselves 
of Lord Canning’s formal license to retire who would never have indi- 
vidually demanded their discharge—the temptation of a free passage 
home being too much for them to withstand. 

The disarmament of the population of Oude seems to make satisfactory 
progress. Upwards of 800,000 arms of all descriptions, besides 700,000 
miscellaneous weapons, have been collected in Oude, including 642 can- 
non of various calibre. At Lucknow, in one week, about 3000 arms 
were collected, and 3500 in the next week, and in the adjoining districts 
not less than 7000 more. The people are actually inviting search for 
them, as they have become terrified at the very stringent orders that 
have been issued respecting them. 

An official order has appeared in Calcutta appointing a day of thanks- 
giving ‘‘for the restoration of peace and tranquillity to the Queen's 
dominions in India.” 


Riiscellancaus. 


The Prmce Consort, who is to preside this year at the annual meeting 
of the British Association—to be held at Aberdeen-—will deliver the in- 
augural address on the evening of Wednesday, the 14th of September. 
The usual general meetings are to be held in the new music hall of the 
town, 


Th order to clucidate some points of obscurity raised by promoters of | 


rifle corps, Mr. Sidney Herbert, as Secretary for War, has addressed the 
following letter to Lord Vivian— 

**Dear Lord Vivian,—The words ‘insurrection’ or ‘rebellion’ are the 
words of the Act of Parliament, and they are not held to include riot. It 
has been thought necessary in Acts of Parliament to use further words if the 
power is sought to call men out in aid of the civil power. Your friends, 
therefore, need be under no apprehension of being called away from their 
ordinary pursuits to put down riots. As regards the eight days in every 
four months, or twenty-four days in the year, they may be taken together or 
separately as the convenience of the volunteers may require, provided the 
term of twenty-four days is reached. As regards ‘ days,’ the Government 
are most anxious in this, as in all things, to give every fair latitude which 
will suit the convenience and facilitate the operations of the volunteers, who 
ean in very few instances devote the mornings to their practice and instruc- 


tion. The evenings may, therefore, be counted as days, and your Artillery- | 


men will find that two or three hours’ work with the great guns constitute a 
very fair day’s work. 1 hope these explanations will meet with the views of 
your volunteers, whose patriotism and public spirit deserve the thanks of 
the Government.” 

Shortly after Sir William Armstrong's great discovery was published 


it became a question how far the smooth bore guns already in use in | 


thousands could be altered so as to accord with the Armstrong plan. It 
is stated that Sir William has now succeeded in accomplishing the 
method of rifling the whole or any requisite number of the guns em- 
ployed in the service which present a surface at the bore fit to secure 
and maintain the grooves, and which possess a body of sutticient tensile 
strength to resist, with safety, the explosive power required to expel the 
heavy shot now in use. 


The examination of students at the several inns of court, who are to 
be called to the bar in Michaelmas Term, will commence on Saturday 
the 29th October, and be continued on the Monday and Tuesday follow- 
ing. ‘The regulations are similar to those of previous terms. ‘The exa- 
mination is still voluntary, the proposal for rendering it compulsory not 
having yet been carried into effect. 





Victor Hugo has issued from Guernsey a short note stating his inten- 
tion not to avail himself of the amnesty. He will “ share to the last 
the exile of liberty; when liberty returns I will return.” M. Louis 
Blane has published a second letter justifying his refusal to accept the 
amnesty, but admitting that no stain attaches to those who avail them- 
selves of it, especially if they have home duties to fulfil. 


Lord Brougham is at Tynemouth. The mechanics’ institutes on the Tyne 
contemplate presenting him with addresses, 

Captain John Robb, Navsl Aide-de-Camp to her Majesty, appointed in 
1857, died at Hampstead on Saturday. The deceased officer had seen much 
active service. He entered the navy in 1812, and on the 24th of May, 
1824, took an active part at the destruction of a 16-gun brig, moored to a 
position of extraordinary strength undor the walls of Bona. In 1827 he 
was promoted to be Lieutenant, and commanded a tender at the battle of 
Navarino. In consideration of his distinguished services on that memorable 
action he was raised to the rank of Commander in 1829. He was promoted 
to a Captain in 1841, and commanded the Gladiator frigate for three years, 
and afterwards the Cwsar, 90, screw, throughout the late Baltic campaign. 

The return to Europe of Mr. John Mitchel—at one time famous as an 
Irish rebel—is announced in the New York journals, with an intimation that 
his over-zealous and rather gratuitous championing of slavery has failed to 
win for him either cash or credit in the southern states, where he re- 


sided. 


The Meunchester Guardian says— ** Canadian loyalty is likely to be gra- 
tified. Our readers will remember that a short time ago her Majesty was 
asked to permit one of the young Princes to visit Canada, and it is now 
stated that the Prince of Wales will, at no distant date, cross the Atlantic 
for that purpose. Colour is given to this report by the circumstance that 
several quutlemen closely connected with his Royal Highness left Liverpool 
for Canada on Wednesday last in the serew steamer North Britain.” [The 


gentlemen referred to are Mr. Gibbs, late tutor to the Prince, and Sir Henry 
Holland, physician to the Queen. ] 

His Grace the Duke of Marlborough has placed 135/. to the account of 
the Oxford Radcliffe Infirmary, being the baleoes of moneys received from 
visitors to Blenheim Palace and gardens during this season. 

After the funeral of Lord Henry Seymour, says the Globe, which took 
place early in the morning of last Saturday, at Pére la Chaise, in his 
mother’s vault, only attended by Lord Hertford, Vicomte Daru, and fiye 
members of the Seder Club, his will was opened, and the hospitals of Paris 
were found to have inherited a rent roll equal to 36,000/. sterling per 
annum. As allthis property came through his mother, the late Mar- 
chioness, England had no claim on it; indeed, the testator, born in Paris, 
never set foot on British soil in his life. Four favourite horses enjoy an 
annuity and exemption from saddle-work. Other annuities are named un- 
necessary to notice. There will be no lawsuit such as followed the will of 
the marquis to whom Wilson Croker was executor, inasmuch as the body 
servants get nothing. ‘The large edifice on the Boulevards, late Café de 
Paris, so long the headquarters of gastronomy, will still supply broths and 
restoratives to another ae of Parisians, on whom its rental now devolves. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, attended by the Vicar-General, Dr, 
Travers Twiss, and by the Principal Registrar of the Provinee, Mr. Francis 
Hart Dyke, arrived at the Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster, yesterday at 
about 3 o’clock, when his Grace, having directed the Royal writ to be read, 
prorogued the Convocation of the Prelates and Clergy of the Province ot 
Canterbury, pursuant to the Royal writ, to Friday, October 28. 


The beautiful schooner yacht -4/ea, nearly new, belonging to the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club, and the property of W. B. Phillimore, Esq., on her 
passage from Alderney to Jersey, about 9.45 p.m. on the 18th of August, 
the weather fine at the time, with a light breeze, appears to have run on 
a rock and was lost. The crew had barely time to save themselves in the 
boat before she sank, having knocked her bottom in with the force of the 
blow and the swell on the rocks. The captain and crew lost everything. 

Mr. Ward's system of ocean signals was exhibited at Lloyd’s on Saturday. 
By five strong lights at night, visible for ten miles, and by five flags in 
the day time, he obtains combinations to express any series of words. By 
| telegraphing off Cape Race and on to Cape Clear, news from America to 
| England could be sent in five days. 

A new light for ships at sea, invented by Mr. Ferdinand Silas, was tried 
with success at Woolwich on Saturday. It is called the Photophore, and is 
| reported to be very brilliant. It has the singular quality of lighting on 
contact with water; one of the lights was thrown in; it sank for the mo- 
ment and then lighted upon the surface, with a strong phosphoric glare. It 
was trailed under the water so as to extinguish the light, but on being 
dragged up to the surface it shone forth again. It will, it is thought, be 
most useful as a buoy light. 

The Atlantic cable has been lately inspected by Mr, F.C. Webb, who 
reports the probable existence of a scrious fault about 263 miles from Va- 
lentia. The removal of this fault might render the cable again available 
for signalling. 





Mr. E. J. Lowe, writing from the South Clift, Scarborough, to the Times, 
says, on Sunday evening a large solar spot, slightly above the sun’s centre, 
was visible to the naked eye, ‘The solar surface is particularly rich in large 
spots at the present time. 

Extraordinary mineral discoveries have lately been made in Newfound- 
land, which will become the Cornwall of North America. We have been 
shown specimens of copper pyrites containing from eight to twelve per cent 
of metal, taken from a ode tifty feet in breadth ; the ore being as valuable for 
sulphur as for copper. It crops out upon the surface, and thousands of tons 
can be obtained at a very trifling outlay. Several very rich lodes of lead 
have also been discovered; and the telegraph announces that a valuable 
vein of silver ore has been found.—Quehee Chronicle. 

The Mechanics’ Magazine, speculating on the use of the Great Eastern as 
a war-ship, says, without in the least degree detracting from her commercial 
qualities, or increasing her cost, Mr. Scott Russell has so constructed her 
| that no less than 360 ten-inch guns might be placed on board of her and 
fought, if the Government should at any time desire to convert her into a 
ship of war, either temporarily or otherwise. She is already proof to ordi- 
nary round shells, and her speed will at least be fifteen knots an hour in all 
probability. Moreover, her bow is both fine and strong enough to secure 
her against material injury should she encounter a foe after the fashion of a 
‘‘ram.”’ She is likewise divided into numerous water-tight compartments. 
We need take no pains to express what the value of such a ship, armed as 
we have said, would be to us, as a weapon of cither offence or defence. 


Some of Mr. Rarey’s military pupils exhibited his system at Aldershott 
on Saturday in the presence of General Scarlett, Colonel Hodge, and other 
officers. During the exhibition General Scarlett and the committee asked 
several pertinent questions, but expressed no opinion, their intention being, 
we understood, to transmit a report of their inspection to the Commander-in- 
Chief. Mr. Rarey was present during the whole of the experiments, but 
he did not in the slightest degree interfere with the riding-masters or 
rough-riders, both of whom he considers to have exhibited extraordinary 
aptitude in learning his system. 


shortened by ten or twelve hours. The route is via Bristol ; in consequence 
the London morning papers of Monday were received in Cork at seven 
o'clock on Tuesday morning, instead of four o'clock in the afternoon of that 
day, as usual, 

Captain Richard Breckon, a member ef the Liverpool Mercantile Marine 
Association, has navigated a steel-built craft, the ‘Little Lucy,’’ only 
twenty tons register, from Falmouth to Bahia, in forty-nine days. The 
distance was too great to steam her, so she had to be sailed. Her first cap- 
tain and crew turned faint-hearted, and gave up the job. Captain Breckon, 
in the teeth of difficulty, took her through to the railway company who had 
sent for her. ‘When the length of the voyage is considered,” says the 
Liverpool Mereury, ** the smallness of the vessel in which it was made, the 
short time in which it was accomplished, and the dangers and risk to be 
encountered, the voyage of the Little Lucy is an event perhaps without 
parallel for courage, skill, and daring.” 

There is nothing, says Once @ Week, to prevent the construction of very 
fruitful orchards in Cheapside. Where there is no garden, and the leads 
of the dwelling are flat enough, erect on them a glass house. Stretch over 
the openings for the free circulation of air, woollen netting, with three- 
quarter inch meshes to entangle the blacks and keep out slight frosts, and 
you may grow anything. ‘A gentleman livng at Bow, in the midst of 
the smokiest suburb of London, has in this way produced abundant crops of 
the rarest fruits for many years.”’ 
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The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s have just made a special appeal ‘o 
the public for contributions for the enlargement of the organ, so as to render 
it permanently adapted for special or occasional services pnder the dome, 
the expenses of fitting up the cathedral for special services from Advent to 
Easter having been defrayed. ‘The estimate for such work as is merely in- 
dispensable is 1000/., but for the completion of the whole, so as to render 
the instrument really effective, 2200/. will be required. A subscription list, 
headed by a donation of 25/. from his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
has been opened. 

Some interesting facts are deduced from a review of Criminal Statistics 
for the last fifteen years. In England, Wales, and Scotland, the year 1848 
was the most prolitic in committals. Scotland shows a large posrenings of 
committals, especially in 1858, from the fact that the Juvenile Of- 
feuders’ Act and the Criminal Justice Act—giving magistrates power to 
convict summarily in certain cases—are limited to England al Wales. 
Crime increases among females in Ireland, but on the whole Ireland exhibits 
a remarkable decrease in the number of convictions, The administration of 
justice has improved, juries give a fairer consideration to the cases before 
them. 


the season 1858-9 amounted to 7562. Of these 4282 were men, 1797 





women, and 1227 children and infants ; 2926 emigrated to British Guiana, | 


3718 to Trinidad, 344 to Grenada, and 574 to St. Lucia. Previously to the 
season 1856-57 the average mortality had been under 2 per cent from Ma- 
dras, and 5 per cent from Calcutta ; in 1856-57 the mortality rose to 17°26 


from Calcutta, and 0°98 from Madras; in 1857-8, 13-22 from Calcutta, | 


and 1°31 from Madras; and in 1858-09, 10°43 from Caleutta, and 1°64 
from Madras. 

The number of emigrants who sailed from the United Kingdom during 
the 44 years from 1815 to 1858 inclusive amounted to 4,797,166. Of these 
1,180,046 went to the North American colonies; 2,890,403 to the United 
States; 652,910 to the Australian colonies and New Zealand ; and 73,807 
to other places. The average annual emigration from the United Kingdom 
from 1815 to 1858 amounted to 109,026; for the ten years ending 1858, 
261,865. 

At the last election there was a severe contest in East Suffolk between 
Lord Henniker, M.P., Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., and Colonel Shafto A. 
Adair. The auditor’s return has just been published, from which it appears 
that the successful Conservative Candidates expended 3537/. 10s., while 
Colonel Adair expended 2053/. Neither of the elections was contested or 


threatened with a contest, and neither agents nor candidates were put to 


the trouble of making anything like a systematic canvass of the electors. 
During the short session of Parliament which has just closed, popular 
sentiments have been expressed by means of 1929 petitions, having 220,459 
signatures attached to them. For shortening the hours of work in mines, 
58,737 signatures have been recorded; against excluding the Bible from 
schools in India, 51,118: against certain proposed changes in the Scottish 
Universities, 22,946; in favour of legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, 10,692, and against that measure, 3637; ageinst the Endowed 
Schools Bill, 8070, and for that measure, 3055; for the ballot, 7533; for the 
regulating the measuring of gas, 7453; for separating Drotestant and 
Roman Catholic children in schools, 7011; for prohibiting the opium trade, 
4789 ; for altering the law of landlord and tenant in Ireland, 3532; for re- 
peal of Paper Duty, 2898 2751; in 





against Church-rate Abolition Bill, 27: 
favour of, 193; against abolishing Church-rates without an equivalent, 
2181; for repeal of Maynooth College Act, 1926; against saluting the 
Host at Malta, 1950; for ameliorating the condition of national school 
teachers, 1896; for reducing the duty on hops, 1678; and for the removing 
restrictions from free and grammar schools, 1559. For reform in Parlia- 
ment there are 127 applicants, and for universal suffrage 1. 

The weekly return of the Registrar-General shows the mortality last week 
to be below the average, and considerably less than that of the preceding 
week, which was 1537 ; last week, 1188. Since the last of the two hot weeks 
July 17th-23d the deaths have decreased 400 a week. The Eastern and 
Southern districts suffer most from diarrhea. Ten persons died of cholera, 
The mean temperature of the week, nearly the 


same as the two previous 
weeks, was 63°9. 
POSTSCRIPT. 


SarurDaAy Monrnine, 
According to the last accounts from Belgium, it is thought that the 
Senate, which is convoked for the 30th, to pronounce on the Antwerp 
Fortification Bill, will reject the measure in consequence of the small 
majority by which it passed the Chamber of Deputies, and the in- 
creasing hostility to it which is said to prevail in the country. 
“It is now positively asserted,” says the Paris correspondent of the 






The Morning Post has the following items of intelligenc>. 

The Parisians hurried down to Versailles in great numbers on Sunday 
last to witness a magnificent banquet given by the town to the military who, 
on their return from Italy, are to be in garrison there. It was given in the 
orangery in the palace gardens to upwards of 8000 soldiers, 

The body of M. Deleau, one of the richest agents upon "Change, has been 
found, under very mysterious circumstances, floating on the river Seine. 
From what accident such an event could have arisen nothing has transpired 
to explain. 

The Prince of Oude, who has for some time been the theme of admiration 
in the Bois de Boulogne, has at last taken leave of his much-loved Paris, has 
broken up his establishment, and, on Saturday last, a special train took him 
to Marseilles, on his way to his native home. 

The plains of St. Maur have ceased to be the attraction of the Parisians ; 
the camp is entirely broken up ; not a vestige of a tent remains 


A St. Petersburg letter says :— 

**On the 20th September the hereditary Grand Duke will enter his 
sixteenth year, and, according to the laws of the empire, will attain his 
majority and take partin the deliberations of the Council of the Empire and 
be present at the Councils of Ministers. It is believed that on that day the 
general emancipation of the serfs of Russia will be proclaimed. The Grand 
Duke Constantine is to return to St. Petersburg for the occasion. Grand 
fétes are to be given in honour of the event. Prinee Soutzo, Ambassador 
of Greece, has presented his credentials to the Emperor,” 


An opinion now prevails amongst the officials at Ilorsemonger Lane Gao! 
that the execution of Dr. Smethurst will not take place at the time appointed 
—next Monday week. It is expected that a communication will be re- 
ceived postponing the execution, at all events, for some days, in order to 
give time for further inquiry, A vast number of communications have been 
addressed to the Home Office on the subject of a commutation of the sen- 
tence, but nothing upon the subject is known officially. 

The Home Secretary has felt himself justified in advising the extension of 
the royal prerogative to the convict Ellen Rutter, convicted at the late 
Gloucester Assizes of the murder of her husband. Ifer sentence will be 
commuted to penal servitude for life. ‘This result is owing to numerous ap- 
plications on the prisoner's behalf, based principally on the ground of the 
gross ill-treatment she suffered from the deceased. It may be remembered 
that the Jury accompanied their verdict with a recommendation to a similar 
elfect. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay ArreRNnoon, 

The great feature of the week has been the negotiation of the Indian 
Loan, which has met with decided success, and is favourably viewed by the 
moneyed classes; the fact that it is transferable at the Bank of England in 
the same way as the Funds, is a circumstance of importance to investors, and 
on that account, it is thought, the stock will be sought after by the public. 
The minimum price fixed by the council was 97. The biddings amounted 
to 5,824,750/., at and about that figure ; the applications on lower terms 
were for about 2,500,000/.,—one application was received as high as 100. 
‘The quotations of the New Stock in the Market has ranged between 97} and 
Os$. Some large transactions have taken place, the price leaving off today, 
98\. Consols have only varied between 95} sellers, and 952 buyers, the 
Market being principally supported by the daily purchases of the Govern- 
ment broker of 15,000/., either in Reduced or Consols ; against this support, 
however, sales have been made by the public for the purpose of reinvesting 
in the New Indian Loan, ‘There has only been a slight demand for money, 
the rate averaging 1 per cent in Consols. The Market is rather dull this 
afternoon. Sank Stock leaves off 223 225; Reduced and New Three per 
Cents, 96) 96} ; Consols for Money and Account, 95! 953 ; Exchequer Bills, 


20s. 23s. 


Owing to the paucity of attendance among the usual lers in the 
Foreign Market, business has been very dull throughout the weck; prices 
remain firm, though there is little alteration to notice. The ly difference 
worth remarking is the decline in the New Three per Cent Lussian Loan ; 
at the end of last week the Market price was about } prem., it is now } dis 
par, evidently showing that the terms fixed by the Russian Government 


Money con- 
Portuguese, 
icla Three 


were too high; only 4 out of the 12 millions were applied for 
tinues easy and the rates almost nominal—Spanish, 445 45! 


ly 
15 46; Turkish Six per Cent, 83 84; Ditto New, 734 74); Ven 





per Cent, 28 29; Buenos Ayres, 72 74; Ditto Three per Cont, 18 19; 
Mexican, 20) 203; Peruvian Four-and-a-Hlalf per Cent, 9594; Ditto Three 
' per Cent, 71 73; Ditto Uribarren, 80 $2; Ditto Dollar Bonds, 78 80; 


Globe, * that in the written paper exchanged at Villafranca the clause of | 


restoration as regards the Duchies was strictly accompanied with proviso 
that force should not be attempted, and as to ‘amnesty,’ that being a 
leading clause, Napoleon III. having given the fullest extension to it, 
Kaiser Franz is in an awkward fix, not having made any gran 
sort, but having on the contrary redoubled political inecarcerations, es- 
pecially in Venctia. With what face can he call on the French Emperor 
to remember his bond?” 

The Paris papers are discussing the scope of the amnesty. The Con- 
stitutionnel speaking of the vexed question of amnesty, as opposed to par- 


of the | 


don, quotes M. Dupin to the intent that “‘ An amnesty is an act of the | 
sovereign power, the effect of which is that a crime or offence is effaced | 


and forgotten. Amnesty is abolition and forgetfulness—forgivencss is 
only pity and pardon. ‘The effect of pardon is confined to the total or 
partial remission of a sentence pronounced, the condemnation still exist- 
ing. Amnesty carrics with it positive abolition of crimes, prosccutions, 
and condemnations.’ The correspondent of the Erpress says, “ Ll hear 
expressions of much disappointment among the liberal party, at finding 
so many of the leading exiles decide not to avail themselves of the am- 
nesty. The remark is that the amnesty appears to have been somewhat 
misunderstood as to its probable effects;upon the cause of liberty ; for, say 
they who entertain this opinion, whatever the Emperor's belief or inten- 
tions concerning the amnesty, it cannot be for a moment doubted that 
the mere fact of the presence in France of a large number of the men who 
represent before the world the idea of that nearly extinct thing, French 
civil and political liberty—men, too, so schooled in adversity as to be in- 
capable of compromising the future by any rash movement, would be at- 
tended by beneficial results to the cause of liberty.” 

The Emperor Napoleon, who is now in the Pyrenees, has direct com- 
munication with Zurich by means of a telegraphic wire. Lord Cowley 
remains at Chantilly, whence he has hada special telegraphic wire laid 
down to Paris. 








Grenada Deferred, 5 54; Ditto Aetive, 17 18; Chilian Six per Cent, 102 
104; Ditto Three per Cent, 71 73; Ditto Four-and-a-Half per Ci 
89; Brazilian, 94 95; Russian Five per Cents, 99 100; Sardinian, § 
Austrian, 85 87; Victor Emmanuel, 90 92, 

Business in the English Railway. Share Market has been somewhat im- 
proved, and the dealings rather active, and prices up to today well supported, 
arising, in a great measure, from scarcity of stock and the favourable 
character of the principal traflie returns. Speculative operations have only 
been limited. The chief quotations this afternoon are as follows :—North 
Staffordshire, 43 4) discount ; Midland, 106 106}; Great Western, 60} 603 ; 
London and North-Western, 953 96}; London and South Western, 91} 
92! ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 96% 97}: Chester and Holyhead, 49 50; 
Caledonian, 85} 853; Berwick, 89 89}; London and Brighton, 109 110; 
South Eastern and Dover, 75} 76); Great Northern, 102 101; North 
British, 30} 31. The markets have been almost deserted all day. 

The French Market is steady in character, but the majority of speculators 
are at the present moment out of town. Lombardo-Venetian shares have 
been in demand at improved rates; the Old at 23 2] and the New 2} 23; 
Northern of France, 363 37}; Paris and Lyons, 34} 35. Indian shares are 
good : the satisfactory manner in which the loan has been taken, has given 
i East Indian, 100 101; Great Indian Peninsula, 
In miscellaneous stocks l 





some impulse to dealings. 
974 98}; Madras, 20/. shares, 18} 19. 
there is nothing of importance to notice. 


ind shares 


- wv se 
Asrfinl Arts, Grade, er. 
Bur little trade has been doing during the week in the wholesale City 
houses dealing in drapery goods. They have now got in, or are fast 
receiving, their stocks for the approaching autumn and winter; the 
continued warm weather tending to retard operations in dark goods 

A good season's trade is pretty generally looked for, there being nothing 
at present to check the development of the fair prospects that present 
themselves, of a healthy winter's business. 

The dealers in the various textile fabrics, have of late years remarked 
a greater desire on the part of the public for certain distinct dc scriptions 
of goods; and have found a much greater difficulty in disposing of thos: 
which are not of the precise kind most in demand. A reduction in price 
does not moye such goods so quickly as it did; and “job” goods of any 
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kind ave far less in favour than they formerly used to be; which cer- 
tainly indicates a greater nicety, and consequently an increased exercise 
of judgment, in the selection of goods by the public generally. The rage 
for cheap things (i.e. low priced) in the articles of dress, appears gradually 
to abate. 

Most of the Manchester and general warehouses will “ date on” to 
their customers on Monday nest, the 29th instant. 


Mr. Geyelin, C.E., whose “hygienic spring laths bedstead’? we no- 
ticed in the Spectator of April 2, 1859, has recently introduced what he 
calls his “ magic horse-taming nose pinchers.” 
structed somewhat on the principle of a nutcracker, only they are longer 
and larger ; having, however, tixed to the inside of each handle, a prong 
or curved piece of stecl, looking inwards, and provided with a knob on 
each outer end. The hinge part of the pinchers is fixed to the nose | 
band ; and the pinclers themselves lie over the nostrils, so that by pulling 
the safety-reins attached to rings at the extremities of the pincher- 
handles, the two prongs or curved picces of stecl are forced against the 
viostrils, This at once checks the breathing, and instantly subdues the 
most restive or vicious animal. The apparatus is said to be an cfii- 
cient sul stitute for those powerful bits which so much distress the horse. 
We understand that some Indian officers have spoken favourably of the | 


invention. 











Hayden's “ Patent Boiler,” though not particularly artistic in eppear- 
ance, is nevertheless an ingenious contrivance for boiling water in large 
or small quantitics, ia a very short space of time, and at little cost. The 
apparatus consists of two tin vessels, a large and a small one; the large 
vessel being capable of helding from twenty to thirty gallons of water, 
the smal! one from two to three gallons. ‘The lesser vessel is round in 
form, about two feet high, and cighteen inches in diameter, at the bottom, | 
but smaller at the top. It has an inner and an outer case, about an inch 
apart at the top, and two inches or more at the bottom, soldered to- 
gether, so as to admit and hold water. This tube-like apparatus is 
further provided with a worm in its centre, through which the water 
passes into the case, and also a stand and grating. ‘The coals for heating 
the water are placed on the grating, and sround the worm, and in the 
centre of the case; a large heating surface is thus presented to the fire. 
The smoke is conveyed away by means of a small pipe attached to the 
top of the small vessel; and it can be conducted into the fireplace of the 
room in which the apparatus is used. ‘he larger vessel is oblong in 
form, ebout two {cet six inches in length, and twenty inches wide in its 
centre; the bottcm of which is on a level with the top of the smaller 
vessel. It is also provided with a cover to keep the steam in. It stands 
on three legs, and is connected with the smaller yessel by a sinall pipe, 
through which the water passes. The hot water is drawn off by a tap 
placed at the bottom of the small vessel or at the top. Mr. Judkins, the 
proprictor, informs us that the water in the small vessel can be boiled 
in two or three minutes, and the whole in both in about fifteen minutes, 
and kept boiling all the day, by a pennyworth of coals. 


A scissors r, and a seythe-sharpener, are the inventions of a 
Mr. Meore. 2 sharpencr is a small pyramidal-shaped instru- 
ment, made of iron, and having two points on its apex. laced ina 
slanting direction between these two points is a piece of steel with a 
bevelled edge. The scissors are sharpened by holding the sharpener with 
the left hand, with the steel cutter towards the person, and placing the 
blade of the scissors upright between the prongs of the sharpener, and 
drawing the blade from heel to point over the steel cutter. ‘This little 
instrument is sold in a small box about an inch and a half square. 

The scythe-sharpener consists of an iron handle about ten inches long 
end of three-quarter inch iron, with a furk at one end about three inches 
in length. Fixed to the extremity of each diverging finger is a piece of 
polished steel an inch square with bevelled edges, and placed at such an | 
angle as to fit the edge of the scythe. The sharpener is held in the 
right hand, and the blade passed straight and square between the plates, 
drawing the sharpener from the heel to the point of the blade until it is 
brought to an edge. ‘This sharpener is also adapted for hay knives or | 
other large blades. 



































Letters ta the Editar. 


THE NORTHUMBRIAN BURR. 





H Angust, 1859. 

$in—I do not know whether you may consid e subject of ‘the 
Northumbrian Burr’ of sufficient interest to entille it to any more space in 
your columns; but as your Neweastle correspondent of last week searcely, 
as it appears to me, leaves the matter in its true light, perhaps you will still 
tind room for a bricf word or two, 

Mr. White thinks the burr originates in carelessness, but a slovenly 
pronunciation of the ‘r’’ or of any consonant, would certainly produce 
something weak and soft, requiring little exertion of the vocal organs. 
Now the northern harsh ‘“‘r’’ is accompanied with considerably more effort 
than the more agreeable southern pronunciation of the same letter requires. 
Your Neweastle correspondent, again, thinks that intercourse with strangers 
who had the burr may have introduced it. But while intercourse with 
foreigners may introduce words and phrases into a district, is it not ina 
high degree improbable—not to say quite impossible—that mere ‘‘inter- 
course ’’ should produce a thorough-going peculiarity of pronunciation ? 

The Northumbrian burr must be an original pec rity of the Northum- 
brian race. It is a matter of history that the Danish element is strong in 
the Northumbrian population. Now, at the present day, in at least some 
yarts of the Danish peninsula, the “r’’ is pronounced with remarkable 

arshness and foree, Ii is not ** burred,’”’ é.c., pronounced gutturally, so far 
as I know, but it is vibrated between the tongue and palate with a vigour 
inknown even in Scotland, where the utterance of the ‘‘r’’ is sufficiently 
harsh to a southern car. A strovg pronunciation of the ‘‘r’”’ prevails | 
throughout Northumberland, but the * burr”’ strictly so called, is not ab- 
solutely universal even in the rural districts. In Allendale, fer example, 
they have a forcibly vibrated, but not guttural ‘*r’’—closely resembling 
the *‘r”’ as pronounced in Schleswig-Holstein. 

Your Neweastle correspondent lameuts that the ‘“ burr’ is dying out. 
No doubt it is, but very slowly. If he heard the youngster in « country 
school worrying such a word as “rural,” or the clerk of « country church 
choking on a line with a good sprinkling of 1's in it, his heart would b 
cheered. He may rely on it, there is stil! immense vitality in ‘th 
Northumbrian burr.” 

I am, sir, very respectfully yours, A. M. 

















| John \. B. Johnstone, Bart., M.P. 


! COTTON IN JAMAICA, 
Surrey, August 26, 1859. 
Sin—Amongst the many great landowners in Jamaica who have } 
| tracts of land admirably suited for the growth of cotton, are Lord Howazd 
de Walden, Colonel Wildman, and the Marquis of Chandos. I well remember 
when the then owner of the Hope and Middleton Estates sent out fifty h: 
| Buckinghamshire agricultural labourers, to be employed in the cultivation 
| of her Jamaica estates. The attorney in the island was the late honourable 
| Mr. Barrett, then the Speaker of the House of Assembly. Had these people 
| been sent at once to the Middleton coffee mountain, and employed there in 
| extending coffee cultivation, or planting cotton, they would by this time 


The pinchers are con- | have given a high value to those lands; but instead of that, they were al} 


crowded together in an old building on the sugar estate at Hope, set to 
work at once in cultivation of the hardest kind, left to get lodgings for 
themselves in the negro huts, allowed to drink as much as they pleased of 
new rum, had to complain to the Stipendiary Justice of the non-payment of 


| wages, and the violation of the contracts made with them by the noble 
| owner of the estate, which was to erect houses in healthy locations, and 
| allow every one ¢ 





much land as was needful to enable them to grow pro- 
visions for themselves and families. Of course the men were dissatisfied, 
many sickened and died, and others insisted on returning to thcir homes in 
England. All this while there were locations on the Marchioness’s estates, 
on which they might have been fixed and employed, as healthy as any 
parts of England; and if the men had been settled on them, at least in the 
first instance, a race of agricultural tenants would now have been employed 
in the cultivation of coffee and cotton, and the preparation for exportation 
of the aloe, pinguin, and plantain fibres, with which those mountain 


| lands abound, so as to have given most ample returns for capital, skill, and 


energy. I believe that at this moment persons might be found who would 
cultivate those lands on terms most advantageous to the noble landowner, 
if liberal and mutually beneficial terms were offered to them. At present, 
only a comparatively smail portion of the estate is under cultivation, whilst 
the bulk of it is left in a state of abandonment. 

This is not in any respect ascribable to the attorney or manager of the 
property at present, who manages that part of it which is in cultivation ad- 
mirably. Inever saw Middleton in better condition. A similar observa- 
tion may be made as to large tracts of land belonging to Lord Howard de 
Walden, Colonel Wildman, and many others. If there were not hundreds 
of women and children capable of working on cotton and coffee estates on 
the spot, there are, as I am assured, at this time, thousends of fine black la- 
bourers in the United States, willing to setile themsclves in Jamaica if 
‘arrangements were made with them by the owners of the estates. 

it to the agents in Jamaica, who are powerless, or the Legislatures 
of that island, is the worst possible policy, The landowners must either 
take the matter in hand themselves, send out enterprising agents, with 
ample capital and machinery, or meet capitalists in England with advan- 
tageous and equitable proposals. To abandon the estates and the labourers 
because slavery has been abolished is to forget Mr. Drummond’s maxim, 
that “If landowners have rights, they have also duties.” The landowners 
of Jamaica might speedily restore prosperity to the country if, instead of 
complaini: r of others, or calling on Jupiter for help, they were to put their 
own shoulders to the wheel, and try to assist and secure those who were 
formerly their slaves, Cotton, grown on stray trees, has been sent from 
Jamaica very recently, which has been shown to eminent Manchester manu- 
facturers, and pronounced by them to be of far higher value than ordinary 
American cotton, and worth at least 8. a pound, in unlimited quantity. 

O. S. M. 

P.S.—Could any of your Jamaica readers say what has become of a 
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| plantation of indiarubber-trees, made by direction of the late Lord Holland 
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on his estate of Sweet River, or Friendship, in Westmoreland ? 





BIRTHS, 
On the Mth of August, at The Haining, Selkirk, the Hon. Mis. William Napier 
of a daughter. 
On the 16th, at 57, St. George’s R Pimlico, the Wife of Colonel Ualkett, Cold- 
stream Guards, of adanghter, 





On the 1sth, at 3, Eaton Square, the Lady Elizabeth Cartwright, of a daughter. 

On the 19th, at Weston-super-Mare, the Wife of Lieut.-Colonel Price, 1.M.’s 
Bombay Army, of a daughter. 

On the 19th, at Springvale, Isle of Wight, the Lady Alicia Young, of a son. 

On the l@th, at the Manor House, Chiswick, the Wife of Harrington Tuke, M.D.. 
of a daughter. 

On the 19th, at Ingleby Manor, Yorkshire, the Lady De L’Isle and Dudley, of 
son, 

On the 20th, at 14, Grosvenor Street, the Lady Augusta Sturt, of a sor, 








a son, 
Mrs. Henry Noel, of 





On the 2Ist, at 36, Westbourne Terra 
daughter. 
Ont the 22d, the Widow of the Right Rev. the late Lord Bishop of Antigua, of ¢ 


daughter, 





MARRIAGES, 

On the 9th of August, at Dalhousie Castle, by the Very Rev. Dean Ramsay, Sir 
James Fergusson, Bart., of Nilkerran, Ayrshive, to the Lady Ldith Christian 
Ramsay, second daughter of the Marquis of Dalhousie. 

At the parish church of St. » , Woolwich, John Hudson, Assistant-Surgeon, 
R.N., second son of Henry Hudson, E-q., Newport, Yorkshire, to Marian Sinclair, 
only daughter of Alexander Watsou, Esq., late First Queen’s Drageon Guarde, 
granddaughter of the late Colonel George Forster, Royal Artillery, and great niect 
of the late Major-General Sir John Sinclair, Bart., H.E.1.C.8., of Dunbeath 
Caithness, and of No. 4, Sussex Place, Hyde Park, London, 

On the 16th, at St. Andrew's, Montpelier, Bristol, Colonel William Robert 
Nedham, eldest sor ef the late Major-General William Nedham, to Mary, only sur- 
viving daughter of the late Commander Jolin Popham Baker, Royal Navy. 

On the Isth, at All Souls’, Langham Place, John Cassidy, Esq., Capt. H.M.’s 
Infantry, eldest surviving son of the late Col. Cassidy, H.M.’: 























u 
rall Hall, Norfolk. 
at the Abbey Church, Sherborne, James Parker, Esq., publisher, Ox- 
on,to Sarah Caroline, eldest daughter of F.J.G. Bergman, Esq., 













ford and 

Sherborne. 
On th 

John Sw q., of Askham Hall, York, to 


fobert Swann, Fsq., e'dest 1» of 


lanche Maria, third daughter of Siv 





], at Hackness, near Scarborough, 





DEATHS. 

On the 10th of August, at Versailles, the Hon. Mrs. Edward S(atford Jerningham, 
widow of the late Hon, Edward Staffoid Jerningham. 

On the 13th, at Rugby, Jane, Wife of Colonei J. 8. Paton, Deputy Quartermaster- 
General Bengal Army, and eldest daughter of the late Colonel sir James Tennant, 
val Artillery, 

On the Lith, at West Cowes, Isle of Wight, Charles Warburton, aged thirty-four, 
late Captain Eighty-fifth (King’s Own) Light Infantry, and eldest son of the late 
Ven. Archdeacon of Tuam. 

On the 19th, at Oxford, the Rev. Frederick Barnes, D.D., Canon of Chiist Church, 
‘ighty-ninth year. 

20th, at Southam Villa, Leamington, Miss Anne Bateson, eldest sister of 
Sir Robert Bateson, Bart., of Castruse, aged seventy. 
20th, at Notting Hill, Bayswater, Ann, Widew of the late Lieutenant- 
‘harles Boyé, of the Bombay Army. 
20th, at Hampstead, John Robb, Esq., Captain R.N., Aide-de-Camp t 
nu, of 46, Rutland Gate. 
22d, at Chichester, Maria, Wife of Sir Wiliam Burnett, M.D,, K.C.B., 
seventy-six. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. COBDEN’S DIRECT TAXATION FALLACY, 


Mr. Conpen should reconsider his own statement on the subject 
of direct and indirect taxation. He should conduct the re- 
consideration by the light of his own intelligence and not 
by borrowed lights ; and should give the public the benetit of this 
review. In his second speech at Rochdale, on Thursday last week, 
he expressed opinions which we know to be well received amongst 
the most intelhgent class of economists, but which we believe to 
be as fundamentally erroncous as they would be mischievous in 
practice ; and Richard Cobden, we imagine. is not a man to in- 
sist upon any opinion on the simple ground of authority, although 
the authority may be that of the newest and most advanced 
school. The passage to which we allude is this— 

“Tf the votes of the people removed to a large extent the taxes that now 
press upon articles of consumption, such as tea, sugar, paper, and other ar- 
ticles, taxed at our customs and excise offices, still I do not believe that 
would prove injurious to the country. If the working people who are added 
to our electoral list should instinctively replace a large portion ef our in- 
direct taxes by taxes on property or income, it would have a bencficial cftect 
on the commerce of this country, and the working classes, urged, you may 
say, by their natural instincts of scltishness, would in fact be carrying out 
the most enlightened principles of political economy. Ido not know any 
result of the extension of the franchise that would be more likely to benefit 
the upper class as well as the lower, if I may use the term, than a change in 
our fiscal system, which would very largely remove those imposts that are 
now paid in the consumption of the working elass, and transfer that re- 
venue to income and property.” 

Here Mr, Cobden does something more than endeavour to re- 
assure us against tle fear of such measures; on the contrary, he 
rather advocates the measures, and therefore induces us to be- 
lieve that if 
classes to be, were to come into power,—and if in the exercise of 
their intelligence they 
statesman at the head of our Board of Trade,—we should pro- 
bably have those very measures which he indicates. He is, 
therefore, reviving sound apprehensions against any extension of 
the franchise, waless by further explanation he can show us the 
proposed measures will be really advantageous. 

The doubts upon the subject are perhaps more practical and 
less connected with the oid bigotries of protection than Mr, Cob- 
den imagines. In the latter part of the passage he appears— 




















persons so intelligent as he describes the working | 


were te place our most popular economical | 
in 


vrhaps further explanation would remove the appearance—to | 


avour the notion that taxes should be clicfly imposed upon 
realised capital ; in other words, that we should pay taxes out of 
capital, and not out of current income. Of course so sound an 
economist must pereeive that this would be a proposal to pay our 
taxes by diminishing our property, leaving to ourselves the en- 
joyment of our annual income undiminished by the taxes of the 
year. Thus, while we are instructed to pay our way in our pri- 
vate expenditure, we are told by the leading cconomist of the day 


to pay the public demands of the year not cut of the year's 
revenue, but out of capital. We cannot suppose that Mr. Cobder 


intends any advice of the kind, and therefore we 
siring some further explanation. 
The whole tend¢ ucy of the t 

pret it erroneously—to suggest that the payment of the publie 
expenditure should be removed from the ‘* working people,” and 
imposed only upon those who are in possession of * property or 
income.” Now what is “income?” In the genuine English 
meaning of the word it wages ; 
that which is generally considered the soundest view, the national 
public expenditure ought to be met by a per th all 
practicable equality on the whole revenue of the 
munity, without excep'ion; and although it is the eustom to 
speak of the working classes as paying an undue proportion of 
the annual taxes, that is of the annual public expenditure, we 
believe that there is a v ry serious misconception under this head, 
At present we have no protective ta 

as many forms of expenditure as appear convenient to the public. 
The inconvenience is tested by a decline in the produce of the 
taxation: if the tax is too high, the public tries to avoid it, the 
revenue from that source falls off, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer has a practical hint which in these days is scldom over- 
looked. Although not guided by any very abstract theorctical 
idea, the working principle upon which taxes are imposed et pre- 
sent is to spread them as widely as possible, so that they may 
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mt which 
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cover the general broad body of expenditur 

munity ; only sparing such commodities as are too ess 
the life of the poorest and most helpless classes, or th 
are so paltry in their nature as to ren 
small in comparison with the cost of levyi 

















thumb, the publie financier has arrived at the practice of 
spreading the burden of taxation, as much as possible in propor- 
tion to the outley, upon articles of general consumption. ‘Th 
exception consists of what is not in all cases very accuratcly 
called direct taxation; aceording to the idea of which, the tax- 
gatherer goes straight to the sources of property, nd takes away 
a certain proportion of it. Empirically, therefore, the tax- 
¢ 4! 


gatherer levics a certain percentage upon the expenditure of the 
publie; but we have yet to learn that the working people pay 
this taxation a large r proportion than the ratio which their 
aggregate income bears to the aggregate income of the other 
classes. We do not assume the fact either way; we ouly protest 
against other persons’ assuming it. If the percentage is levied 
with tolerable evenness upon the general expenditure, irre- 


8; taxes being raised upon | 


| 


spectively of the classes that make the expenditure, the result is 
consistent with the principle that we should regulate our annual 
income according to income and profit, and not draw it frem the 
capital. 

t is a common assumption that it is better to assess taxation 
upon income than upon expenditure; it will be observed, hew- 
ever, that in the case of income it is very difficult to discriminate 
between that part which is converted into eapital, and that part 
which really represents the current means of the community. No 
sound economist will for a moment, we imagine, pretend that miser- 
liness, or ‘‘ hoarding ” as it used to be called, is a common viee in 
England, or that it prevails extensively enough to merit the at- 
tention ofany practical financier. Income reappears either in the 
form of capital, which in this country more than any other is ae- 
tively employed, or of expenditure, Under the head of expenditure, 
we have therefore the purest correlative of income separated from 
capilal, With regard to large proportions of the community, th 


very largest proportions, it is difficult by public means, without 
processes of in julsition which are as injurious to the state as they 


ople, to arrive at any accurate knowledges 
Without systems of taxation that 

are not found convenient by us English ‘people,—the levying of 
taxes in very minute driblets,—it is nearly impossible to extract 
due percentage out of the humbler classes of incomes. Hence all 
forms of direct taxation are in this country practically ineom- 
patible with the most accurate apportionment of taxation to the 
annual revenue of t! ntire community; an apportionment, we 
suppe which would | nerally admitted as the very beau 
ideal of public economy. 
It is this view which h 
direct t: as they are not always accurately ealled, are not less 
convenient for purposes of a corapletely even adjustment of taxw- 
tion, than indirect taxes, The le&s wealthy grades of the classes 
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that pay them feel the exaction very severely. We know well 
that amongst the needier portions of the middle class, whose ewe 
rent weekly cxpenditure is with rreat difieulty kept down te the 
level of the eurrent weekly income, the « ions of the tax- 
gatherer in the lamp prov to be the st incon’ it if not t 
rible visitation of the year ; although the levy is always adinis 
tered with great consideration and tenderness for the diflicult 
of the classes in question, On these subjects, a financier and eco- 
nomist like Mr. Cobden orght 1 to adopt notions in heu of well 
worked out opinions; and it would indoul lly contribute te 
eli idate the whok subj , cith int neili t to th \tion- 
n of direct taxation, or in defendi is fi that doubtful re- 
form, if a man of so practical a judement and so popular an in- 
fluence would vouchsafe to handle this question ewhat more 


closely and explicitly. 





t \N\ i ? ] i t] lt 1 A mblies hay 
declared hrones ¥ it, the “incompatibility ” of the lat 
reicning families, and the wish of the peop! i inexation to 
Sardinia, Parma and Belogna have not vet spoken, so we may 
leave t! nit t! juestion for th moment, These votes 
will be for \ nted to King Vi } cl. OW 
not ! hat |] ill at or cept the tei y thus off 
nor do we be! that he will refuse; if he is bound up by trea- 
ti: h i he is bound to all Italy by t s stron; Li 
wil] silly ive the proposition, and will ask France to sub- 
mit it to Kut ( ress. If the present Governments 
‘I ! I ry public order there will be ’ 

essity even for pr ional acceptance which some authori- 
ties | lig n ( it would perh ips be better t! 
Central Italy s! re! not itirely self-governed, 

ih ishes of t} Pp} ions will come before t! 
2T% Lowe Vv h 1 ? nu in ( j sul t} 
politicia f the old h nd dry , who could justi 
any thine by an eal >] ln s it rdinia, I - 





| Modena would for 
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Uppcr Italy strong for self-defence, but too small to give 




















un to any ne powcr. It would number pr 
bab! ut ten millions of Italians having every clement of 
oble nationality-—a fine history, storied cities, rich 1 eri { 
wt, industrial and commercial eapabilities, political ability of a 
high order, military own ofno meanrank, anda Soldier-King 
a man of his 1 H pe would be safe with such a new § 

I uch sal i our r five ma l states k pi 
fer live and tempting aggression, The mov t 
populations towa1 union has been genui t pat 
have led it, wi have s i ) er dis ion fhan 
to share th nan T. he n! he hop 
with it, have el “dt re revolu t; 7 
qui { ind ijirmly t i | prayer, [ti 
for the Ilouse of Sayoy to1 ihis pray In thi 
attrac l l { v be xi ot the 

j . und y] ring , 

vi ' a ni t i i ck i 

i but we have said belore, 5 lon heve that \ 

E t rasp yt od ; t the fatr prov ol 
} Ife will refer tl trestion to the Great Powers, \ 
fore them backed by the facts we have set down. 

Wiiat will Franee do¥~ The Emperor Napoleon stopped the 
Italiay war, t his sympathies with Italy were less—az d 
in those sympathies we believe him to have been always and to b 
still thoroughly sincere—but to prevent European complications, 
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and to avoid embarrassing the Pope. He has no desire to appear 
before Europe as dispossessing three Dukes and giving their 
Duchies to his ally and friend. He “ assented” at Villafranca 
to the return of the Dukes, and he has given earnest advice to 
the populations to receive back their Sovereigns. Beyond that 
advice we do not believe he will go; and should the popula- 
tions persist in refusal, we believe that Louis Napoleon will be 
compelled to assent to the reference of the whole question to an 
European Congress. , 

What ~ ao will do in such Congress seems clear, She will 
oom simply to advocate that the wishes of the Italian peoples 
should be regarded, and, as conecrns her own political interests, 
she must see with gladness a strong constitutional state formed 
in Upper Italy. 





GERMANY, 
A TWOFOLD political movement has been going on during the last 
half century among the Teutonic races who inhabit that central 
part of Europe generally designated as Germany: a movement for 
greater liberty, and a movement for greater unity of government. 
From the days of old, Germany, as every student of continental 
history knows, was a kind of federative republic, with an elected 
Kaiser at its head, a thousand feudal Princes and Lords as an in- 
termediate aristocracy, having as the broad base of the body po- 
litie many millions of free and independent buryhers,—most_ of 
them dwelling in well-secured and liberally chartered boroughs, 


free,—or Hanse towns. This old political fabric, — back 
almost to the beginning of our era, stood tolerably wellas long as 


its constituents remained the same; but when in progress of time 
the dignity of chicf magistrate became de facto if not de jure 
hereditary in one family, which had acquired large possessions in 
the State ; and when, at the side of this family, there grew up 
others nearly equally important, all striving after a defined 
sovereignty of their own; then the substance as well as form of 
government gradually changed its nature, until the republic had 
been broken into, first, an oligarchy, and, next, a number of 
absolute monarchies. This was the spectacle which Germany pre- 
sented in the eighteenth century. At the endof that period the 
process of dissolution had arrived at such a point, that only a 
slight impulse was required to overthrow the last remaining forms 
of the old edifice. This occasion arrived but too soon. Invited 
from within, and pressed from without, the victorious ruler of 


France, some two years after he had put the Imperial crown on | 


his head, stepped across the Rhine, and destroying Kaiser and 
teich with one stroke of the pen, bid fifty new States grow out of 
the ruins of the ancient German Empire. The Act of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, embodying the resolutions of Napoleon 
and of the most influential princes of Germany, was signed at 
Paris on the 12th of July 1806; and Europe was astounded by 
the formal announcement to the Diet, on the Ist of August, 
that the Germanic Constitution had ceased to exist. 

The first consequence of this Act of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, with the annihilation of the old constitution, was that 








Germany became split up into three distinct political parties—par- | 


ties which still exist and still divide the country, Tirst of all 
there is the Austrian party, composed of all the adherents, per- 
sonal as well as political, of the house of Hapsburg, the represen- 
tative for many hundred years, of the dignity, the power and 
glory of the “Holy Roman Empire.” As might have been ex- 
pected, this party was the most numerous from the beginning; 
but it was closely approached by the second or Prussian party,— 
the adherents, not of the dynasty of Hohenzollern, but of the 
policy of reform inaugurated by Frederick the Great, and con- 
tinued, with more or less perseverance, by his successors, 
eyes of the followers of this party, was the representative of civil 
and religious liberty ; and to extend that charter over the empire, 
it was necessary that Prussia should absorb Germany, or, in other 
words, Germany Prussia. Finally, the last of the three parties, 
and the smallest, was that of the minor States, bound together 
chiefly by the negative principle of dissent, and by jealousy both 
of Austria and of Prussia. During the first few years of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, this last party was even fond of calling 
itself Imperialistic, speaking loudly of its dreams of annexing 
Germany to France and so restoring the ancient empire of Charle- 
magne. The League, uniting its Princes, consisted originally of 
sixteen members, including Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden; 
but, after the victories of Napoleon, it grew rapidly in extent, and 
before the end of 1807 included many other princely houses of 
Germany, among them the Electors and Dukes of Saxony. 

From 1806 until 1814 these three parties kept up a strong po- 
litical ferment in Germany, which at last found its vent when the 
downfall of Napoleon became evident. No sooner had the dis- 
asters of Moscow announced the ebbing of the tide which had 
borne the French eagles from victory to victory, than the rising of 
the Prussian party commenced. Prussia now eame to be the great 
hetbed of patriotic fecling. Here arose statesmen, pocts and phi- 
losophers, who roused the spirit of Germany by glowing pictures 
of Teutonic freedom and Teutonic nationality. The result, in 
Leipzig and Waterloo, is known well enough, ‘Still, though free- 
ing Europe from the incubus of French preponderance, these vic- 
tories very little advanced the object of the German national, or 
as so-called Prussian party. The adherents of this party con- 
templated a popular representation in a future Federal Assembly, 
which was to watch over the relations of the several States in the 
new Confederation, as well as those between the different Princes 
and their subjects. Of all this the Treaty of Vienna gave little 


or nothing, The general principle upon which was grounded 
the Act of the Germanic Sohiedtion, signed at Vienna on 
the 8th was June 1815, was that it should be a ‘“ vélker- 
rechtlicher Verein,” an international league. Its object was 
specifically described in the second article of the Act,—to main- 
tain the external and internal security of Germany, with the in- 
dependence and inviolability of the several German States ; and as 
far as this went, the League was far from conferring what was 
above all desired by the patriotic party, unity. Still there were 
some principles admitted into the Federal Act, which were at 
variance with the idea that the members of the Confederation 
were to be sovereign and independent. Certain rights of inter- 
ference were recognised, and a Federal Diet was established by 
which measures might from time to time be carried, which would 
knit together the various German interests. On the whole, the 
Act of Confederation of 1815 was a compromise between the three 
great political parties of Germany, dividing as it did into three 
pretty equal parts the respective influence of Austria, Prussia, 
and the smaller German States in the new Teutonic Bund. 

So things went on till 1848, when once more political excite- 
ment rose to a high pitch, and tke different parties came to 
measure each other in the council chamber as well as on the 
battle-ficld. The German revolution of 1848, at first a ery for 
liberty, soon came to be essentially and almost entirely a move- 
ment for national unity. Before long all the population of Ger- 
many, through the mouth of their representatives, assembled at 
Frankfort, expressed their wish that national unity should be 
made the great object, to be attained above and before all things. 
‘*Durch Kinheit zur Freiheit,”—through Unity to Liberty,—be- 
came the watchword proclaimed everywhere; and after some 
hesitation, it was taken up even by the Austrian party, who had 
secret hopes of bringing a Hapsburg agin into the seat of the 
ancient Kaisers. This movement of the German high-conserva- 
tives—for such and no other were and are the partisans of Austria 
—was tolerably successful at first, inasmuch as the Frankfort 
national Parliament decided on electing Archduke Johann to the 
important post of Reich’s Verweser, or Protector of the Empire. 
His incapacity, however, and that of Austrian statesmanship in 
general, soon became painfully apparent ; and the tide of public 
opinion was completely brought round in favour of the measures 
advocated by the Prussian party. After lengthened debates at 
Frankfort, in which the most distinguished of German statesmen 
and orators took part, it was decided to offer the crown of the 
newly-restored German empire to Frederick William IV., King 
of Prussia, As is well known, the offer was refused by the irre- 
solute monarch, to the great delight of the Austrian and the 
Small-German party, and the great distress of the friends of na- 
tional unity. Henceforth, the three parties stood again at the 
point where they had been left by the Act of Confederation under 
the Treaty of Vienna, and they were very nearly equal to each 
other in power. As this is still the state of things at the present 
time, it may not be uninteresting here to describe this political 
position by a few statistical facts. 

The several States constituting the German Bund have, aceord- 
ing to the latest census, a population approaching nearly to forty- 
four millions of inhabitants. Of these, nearly thirteen millions 
belong to States included in the Austrian monarchy, somewhat 


| more than thirteen millions to Prussia, and the rest to the smaller 


| States. 
In the | 


kingdoms and principalities of Germany. The troops of the Con- 
federation amount to very nearly half a million of men, divided 
into ten corps d’armée, of which Austria and Prussia furnish each 
three, and the rest is divided among the thirty-three remaining 
It will thus be seen that numerically, in population as 
well as in troops, the smaller States of the Confederation are in 


| the aggregate more powerful than either Austria or Prussia, and 
| that therefore, if this influence were represented to the same 


degree in public opinion, they would carry with them the whole 
of Germany. This, however, is far from being the case ; for, in- 
deed, the Small-German party, or as it is sometimes called, the 
Small-State party, is scarcely made up of ten per cent of the 
population of the country, and these even are mostly inhabitants 
of the larger secondary States, such as Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
Hanover, and Saxony. As regards the citizens of principalities, 
such as Reuss-Greiz, or Lichtenstein, countries comprising four 
or five geographical square miles, and from seven to fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, they are well known to be the greatest patriots, 
devoutly wishing for a united Germany. They indeed have ex- 
cellent reasons for doing so, since they have but too much cause 
of suffering from the misery occasioned by dwarf Governments 
and Courts in miniature. The poor little principality of Lich- 
tenstein, for example, which can boast of no more than seven 
thousand inhabitants, is blessed with a princely family consisting 
of no less than forty-on > individuals, all duly registered in the 
‘‘Almanach de Gotha,” and possessed with full and unbroken 
notions of their princely dignities and prerogatives. This, it is 
true, is the extreme of petty sovereignty in Germany, Lich- 
tenstein being in the German Confederation what Monaco is in 
Ituly. Yet, on the other side, the number of petty Princes is ex- 
ceedingly large, amounting to more than two-thirds of all the 
sovereigns of Germany; and the fact that each of them has an 
independent vote in the Plenum of the Diet gives them a po- 
litical importance not otherwise justified. The fact, too, of their 
respective countries being so small, leaves them comparatively 
free and unfettered by public opinion ; and they are, therefore, 
all more or less swayed merely by dynastie interests, and by the 
force of family alliances and ties of relationship. 
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These family alliances, indeed, play so important a réle in Ger- | posed that the disinclination of English capitalists to invest their 


man politics, that it is impossible to understand the latter with- 
out knowing something of the former. But in these again, the 
same as in the larger world of state policy and of public opinion, 
the threefold division of parties becomes clearly visible. There is 
a distinct range of Austrian alliances, of Prussian alliances, and 
of Small-State alliances; and although, as is natural enough, 
these unions merge here and there into each other, a distinct line 
of demarcation may, nevertheless, be very easily drawn between 
them. Thus, the Austrian alliances extend chiefly over Bavaria, 
the kingdom*of Saxony, Nassau, and some minor States in the 
south; the Prussian alliances over Wurtemberg, Electoral Hesse, 
the two Duchies of Mecklenburg, and the Principalities of An- 
halt; and, finally, the Small-State alliances knit together 
Hanover, the Saxon Duchies, Baden, Oldenburg, Brunswick, and 
the rest of the smaller princely houses of Germany. This, again, 
divides the country pretty equally in its dynastic influences, as 
far at least as they are at work within the boundaries of the Con- 
federation ; for if we begin to look without, Prussia enjoys a de- 


cided advantage over the other parties by its intimate connexion | 


with England, as well as with the mighty sovereigns of Russia, 
The House of Hapsburg has in this respect not been very lucky in 


latter times, it having allied itself merely to a number of evi- | 





dently decaying branches of the Bourbon family, in Italy and | 


elsewhere—needy relations, always asking and never giving help ; 
and the Small-State Princes of Germany have likewise gained but 
little by throwing forward their interests into Sweden, Belgium, 
and Portugal. The Prussian party in Germany, on the whole, 
bids fair to be the gainer in the strife of interests now going on 
in the Confederation, as far as dynastic interests are concerned, as 
well as in the higher tribunal of public opinion. There is no 
doubt that should a German Parliament be once more assembled 
at Frankfort, the Imperial purple would be again offered to a 
Hohenzollern, under conditions, probably, not to be refused a se- 
cond time. 
ANTWERP. 

Tue Belgian Chamber of Deputies decided, on Saturday last, by a 
majority of fifteen, to proceed at once with the completion of the for- 
tifications of Antwerp. Though the debate was of an unusually 
stormy character, this decision on the part of the Belgian Govern- 
ment would scarcely have excited more than a passing interest, 
had not the whole subject been lately Pverecld with a certain 
show of animosity, by the French journals, One portion of the 
French press has discovered a mysterious connexion between the 
fortification of Antwerp and the recent visit of King Leopold to 
this country. It is also urged that Belgium, whose neutrality has 
been guarantee’ by the Five Powers, has no need of fortifica- 


money in Russian securities arose from pure patriotism, The 
real cause, however, appears to be of a much more business com- 
plexion. Those men who are in the habit of lending money to 
foreign potentates found that the terms of the new transaction 
with the Russian Government were not liberal enough, and, there- 
fore, they declined dealing. Having a due regard to the abun- 
dance of capital in this country, and wishing, no doubt, to make 
a bargain which would strengthen the prestige of Russia, as com- 
pared with other despotisms, when they jostle each other in 
the Money Market, the agents of the Czar fixed a higher price for 
the new stock than was warranted by the actual state of affairs, 
and the result has not been satisfactory. With its Four-and-a- 
Half per Cents only a shade above 99, the Russian Govern- 
ment offered a new Three per Cent stock at 663, which 
left too narrow a margin for speculation, at a time when 
so much uncertainty prevails everywhere regarding the 
future of Continental politics. People who only take a 
cursory glance at such affairs are in the habit of quoting 
the steady price of Russian securities during the late war, 
in order to show the firmness of Russian national credit. But 
that affords no fair criterion of what might take place with the 
new 12,000,000/. loan, under the altered cireumstances of Western 
Europe ; with a general war “looming in the distance.” If we 
could rely upon the maintenance of peace for some years to come 
the case would be different. But who can answer for what may 
happen within the next few months? And, if war should again 


| break ont, is it not plain that Austria will require a considerable 


tions; and the whole scheme is met by objections chiefly of a po- | 


litical and economical kind. The Russian organ, on the other 


hand, Le Nord, boldly asserts that existing treaties forbid ex- | 


pressly the fortification of Antwerp, and urges that Belgium, asa 
neutral Power, has no right to carry out the project now at length 
adopted by the Chamber. 

At Brussels the rght to fortify Antwerp seems almost to have 


| 
| 
| 


loan, as well as Russia; and if so, may we not reasonably expect 
that she will come into the market with much more tempting 
terms to speculative capitalists than her more economical rival has 
thought proper to offer ? 

A still more important query, also, may arise among those 
capitalists who look not merely to the immediate gain which they 
are able to make upon a large transaction in foreign stock, but to 
the political tendeney of loans to foreign despots under special 
circumstances, The Quaker section of the moneyed interest, for 
example, may naturally feel inclined to ask itself whether the 
lending our surplus capital to Russia or Austria, at the present 
critical juncture in European affairs, may not have a much 
greater tendency to promote a general war than to prevent one ? 
At the very moment when we are called upon to add 5,000,000/, a 
year to our national burdens, to insure ourselves against an- 
ticipated invasion from some quarter or other, it must require a 
very cosmopolitan conscience to justify the lending money to any 
of those Powers against whose hostility, in some shape or other, 
we are called upon, at enormous expense, to strengthen our na- 
tional defences, Granting that we have a large amount of 
capital, for which no profitable use can be found at home, at pre- 
sent; and that, as a general rule, men who live by lending 
money should have the right to invest it in any project without 
reference to the purpose which it is to serve, the question natu- 
rally arises whether the present political emergency does not pre- 
sent features of so s cial a character as to render it an excep- 
tional case, and whether our leading capitalists ought not to 


been taken for granted. Anyhow, General Chazal (son of the | pause before entering into any large transaction with any foreign 
Chazal who voted that sentence of death should be recorded | Power, by which the latter would be strengthened in its hostile 


against Louis XIV.), and who has taken a leading part in political 
events during the last fifty years, does not appear to call the right 
in question: the whole discussion, indeed, was conducted rather 
on financial’ grounds, than with reference to treaties. ‘The truth 
is that, in a clause of the treaty of peace signed at Paris, in May, 
1814, it is distinctly laid down that the port of Antwerp shall 
thenceforth be solely a commercial port, and it is also true that 
this clause was ratified by the Congress of Vienna, 
not seem that the question was considered by the framers of the 
treaty of twenty-four articles, drawn up in 1831, and finally 
adopted in 1839, The question must now go before the Senate, 


and it is needless to repeat, in detail, the arguments used by the | : € : 
| about 800, representing an aggregate of 7,550,000/., which was 


Indépendance Belge in replying to the French press. _ It is, per- 
haps, worth while to observe that concurrently with the decision 


of the Belgian chamber, Lille has been made, for the first time, | ser" the 7, 
| scribed, no less than 5,824,750/., nearly a million in excess of the 


the head-quarters of a great military command, under the 


newly-created Duc de Magenta. 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL PHENOMENA. 
‘Tur Money Market is quiet.” 
Stocks are limited, but the general tendency is good.” ‘In 
Lombard Street the demand for money is slack.” ‘ At the Bank 
the applications have been only to a moderate amount.” Such 
are the terms in which the watchful City editors of the morning 
newspapers have lately been reporting the state of the Money 
Market. Like the politicians of Western Europe, with reference 
to Continental affairs, our great loan-mongers appear to have 
adopted the policy of expectation. Uncertain what may be the 
issue of the Italian complication, and equally ignorant as to how 
the House of Hapsburg may seek to escape from its perilous pre- 
dicament as regards finance, they display no eagerness to bid for 
any foreign loan at the present moment, and it must be con- 
fessed that, so faras that of Russia was concerned, there was no 
great temptation. 

The subscriptions to the Russian Loan closed on Saturday last, 
and the announcement was that, while nearly one-third of the 
12,000,0007. had been applied for, not more than 100,000/, has 
been taken by the Stock Exchange. Had the same strong feeling 
against the Czar prevailed in 1859 as in 1856, we might have sup- 





‘“‘ The transactions in Foreign | 
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designs against Great Britain and her allies? Great praise was 
bestowed upon certain members of the Society of Friends for the 
self-deyotion they displayed a few years ago, in travelling to St. 
Petersburg to convert the Czar to their peculiar views regarding 
war. Would it not be a more common sense mode of promoting 


' the cause they have so much at heart were they to use all their 


But it does | 





influence with wealthy Quaker loan-mongers to prevent their 
lending English capital to foreign Governments, when they can- 
not help seeing that it will be used for warlike purposes f 

As regards the Indian loan, the feeling on the Stock Exchange 


| appears to have been much more favourable than in the case of 


the one to Russia. The total number of tenders sent in was 
50 per cent in excess of the sum asked, The minimum or re- 
served price was 97 per cent, and, out of the 7,550,000/, sub- 


sum required, was either at or above the reserved price. This 
readiness to subseribe for the Indian loan may be accepted as a 
proof that the moneyed interest has a better opinion of that mode 
of investment than it had when the former loan was brought out, 
as a considerable balance was left unsubscribed for on that occa- 
sion. Considering how much has been said, in Parliament and 
in the press, to present Indian affairs in the gloomiest aspect, it 
is gratifying to find that the most thoroughly practical class in 
this country is more than ever disposed to aid in promoting the 
welfare a in developing the resources of that valuable part of 
the British empire. 





MASTERS AND MEN, 
Born masters and men seem to us aiming at more than is within 
their legitimate power or province. 

The men are right in wishing to shorten the hours of labour, 
especially when they put it on the ground of a desire to give the 
working man leisure to improve his mind, It would be fair on 
the part of the men to say, ‘‘ We will only work for nine hours.’ 
That is a simple question quite distinct from the rate of —_— 
which must fluctuate with many causes and circumstances. The 
men might have said fairly and persuasively enough, ‘‘ We will 
work well for nine hours, and you will find your account in it; 
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a workman can do more in mine hours than a dissatisfied 
in on a 

men should have submitted at 
ion whether the w: 
for the working day of nine hours should not be raised. The 
whole question might, indeed, be best solved by the wages being 
fixed per hour; in that way some men could work ten hours 
and others nine hours, as the masters’ wants or the men’s individual 
necessities dictated. The very weak point of the men’s cause is 
where they elaim the reduction of the hours on the ground that 
many of their fellow-workmen are out of work, and that they wish 
to work short time to make room for the unemployed. This, as we 
pointed out some weeks ago, is an attempt to make the building 
trade support all the professed craftsmen connected with it—a 
feat which no trade ever achieved. Why, if there are building 
operatives out of work, it is a proof that the 
the market, yet the combined operatives wish so to rule the trade 
that there shall never be a glut of labour, and that no one shall 
ever be unemployed. If this were so, the craft ofa builder would 
be excluded from the changes and chances which indicate in all 
other callings the time when supply exceeds demand, and which 
checks aa by the plainly visible fact of men out of work. If 
the idea of the operatives were carried out it would amount toa 
rule that no matter how small the demand for operatives—no 
matter how trifling the work to be done—it should be divided 
amongst the whole trade. If in a town there was only one house 
to be built one week, the whole four or five hundred operative 
builders should be engaged even though only at an hour per day, 
so that none should be unemployed! The absurdity is glaring. 

The masters are wrong in asking the men to sign the document. 
Suppose the men starved into submission ; they can sign the 
document and join the society in secret. If the masters try to 
put down public combinations they must expect to find seeret 
societies—a Vchmgericht of masons and bricklayers, Such a 
secret association could bide its time and prepare its machinery 
and means in secret until suddenly at some critical time thie 
Trollopes, or other obnoxious builders would find their yard de- 
serted. The masters might combine in vain; their men, taught 
hypocrisy by necessity, would deny complicity, and by this stab 
in the dark would “ feed fat their ancient grudge” against their 
employers. A strong proof of the bad policy of ‘ putting down ” 
all associations of the men is that many non-society trades and 
individuals ‘locked out” at present, bitterly lament their non- 
combination, and have vowed never again to allow a lock eut to 
find them so unprepared. 

We most complain in this quarrel of the tone of some writers aud | 
speakers, who denounce combinations and strikes by the mon as 
in themselves unjustifiable and immoral. A strike is after all | 
only leaving work, and this is a free country. No man need | 
work at any rate of wages unless he likes. Persuading other 
men to strike is also quite legitimate; it is only advising your 
fellow-craftsman to set what you think the proper value on his 
work. Barristers dare to do this ; they presuiue to say that they 
will not work at less than guinea fees, and they will not alone 
** put into Coventry” the man who works for less or who takes a 
brief without the intervention of an attorney, but they ean ac- 
tually deprive him of his power of earning his bread by denounc- 
ing him through the instrumentality of the Benchers— 

** What in the Barrister’s but a proper rule 
Is in the bricklayer ilat blasphemy.” 
In the same way Doctors agree to “ent” any physician who ad- 
Vertises or tukes less than guinea fees ; and yet this is defended as 
pana the dignity of the profession. Why should there not 
also be ‘the dignity of labour ?” 

The question is not eutircly oue of buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest market. The master builder who starve 
his men into submission may give the public next month a rotten 
shed, nicely decorated, instead of the cottage he was paid to build. 
Masons and bricklayers screwed down to the lowest wages, or forced 
to work the longest time, can do bad work, not worth the lowest 
wages ever given—and bad work also which cannot be detected until 
the house falls, for in housebuilding you must trust much to the good 
faith of workers, you cannot inspect at every stroke of work. 
em praise piecework, but the man paid by piece has an interest 
in doing it quickly ; and quick work may mean “ scamping ” and 
bad work—while the workman steadily engaged by one employer 
has only an interest in doing his work well. } wr 


PROBABLE RESPITE OF SMETHURST. 
Ovr impressions with regard to such actions as have been but 
too distinctly proved against Smethurst have not been concealed, 
and we cannot be suspected of having any sympathy with pur- 
poses such as those actions implied. We can have little “‘ sym- 
pathy ” with him ; but it is difficult to imagine any more appalling 
infliction upon such a man, any more real hell upon earth, than 
his conviction and public execution as a murderer, if in fact he 
did xot murder the woman who died under his care. And ther 
is something still more important than the sufferings of any « 
criminal, however frightful they may be : it is the pure and strict 
administration of publie justice. In this country, it is held that 
no man shall be re unless he be proved guilty ; and there 
are those who hold that without some further consideration of the 
evidence which has satisfied the jury,—and not uunaturally 
satisfied the jury fat the first aspect,—Smethurst’s guilt cannot 
be held proved in absolute logic. We are well aware of the re- | 
pugnance which the man’s character has created, but this is only | 





re is a glut of labour in | 


one of the difficulties in the ease ; for it is even that a 
hardened criminal, against whom certain mi s have been 
proved, should not be unjustly punished for a crime which is not es- 
tablished against him. Anything revolting in Smethurst’s conduct, 
which has cither been established against him on evidence or de- 
teeted in his manner, must be eliminated from the consideration, 
if we are to perform our acknowledged duty, in protecting even 
the vilest criminal against unjust sentence ; and above all if we 
are to protect the law from that worst of all abuses—the being 
“stretched.” Those who have at heart the saered purity of Eng- 
lish law will be even more anxious for strict accuracy in a case 
like the present, than in that of a convict who might engage 
public sympathy. 

Smethurst is proved to have treated Isabella Bankes in a manner 
revolting to every sense of decency or feeling. The facts that he 
had drawn her into an il’egal murriage, that he induced her to 
make her will in a covert manner, and that he appears to have 
played the part of a tyrant nurse at the bedside, are incidents as 
revolting as they are suggestive of bad motives. But they do not 
necessarily prove that the man who was guilty of them would be 
guilty of murder; and there are some of his actions which are in 
their nature inconsistent with the conduct of a murderer. Un- 
asked, and of his own aceord, he drew the attention of Doctor 
Julius to circumstances and symptoms whieh would have directly 
suggested the fact of poisoning, and would even have brought out 
the evidences of the crime. This is a very strong point of doubt. 
In one instance poison was discovered ; but the scientific, accom- 
plished chemist who discovered it afterwards admitted the pos- 
sibility that it might have been in the bismuth and other medicine 
legitimately administered. There was an absence of poison when 
it should have beeu found ; and the peison which was found might 
have been there from legitimate sources. Such are the broadest 
facts, after the accused had himself actually called in the highest 
medical authorities in the neighbourhood, though he might have 
covered himself with medical attendants of an inferior and more 
manageable kind. Whatever there may be of revolting in the 
proved conduct of the man, these are doubts which deprive the 
evidence of any absolute force tv conviet him of the erime charged 
against him; and down to the very verdict of the jury, there was 
leulated to overrule these doubts, 








no positive evidence caleuk 
In this statement we are not expressing only our own opinion ; 
we know that the doubts which have suggested themselves to our 
own reilections have oceurred to far higher authority in judicial 
ubjects, aud that they have foreed themselves even upon the at- 
tention of men upon the bench of justice. 
Phe « proves more powerfully than some which have perhaps 
more excited t tlie sympathy, the crying want of a court of 





criminal appeal to revise doubtful judgments. If there has been 
an crror in this case, there are a thousand reasons to account for 
it, and humanly speaking, to excuse it; but not to diminish the 





mischievous effvet, both upon the administration of law, and upon 
the public ap; cli ion of legal sentences, _As it is, supposing 
—whiat is logically } —that the man is innocent, it is an 
undeniable tuct that his inno: cannot be distinctly es- 
tablished. All that can be done is to lay the grounds of doubt 














before the Home ONice, and to obtain a commutation of sentence ; 
a duty on behalf of the public imposed upon those persons who 
may happen to possess the attainments, the coolness of judgment, 
the zeal, and the cflicial iniluence to set the machinery of the 
Home Office in moti ; 
rl stva gate Ovlando—one of the new class of frigates ini- 
ti i 4 vessel Niagara, and followed up by the British 
f the Mersey--made h cperimental trip outside Plymouth 
breakwater on Monday. The average rate of speed was 15 2-10. This 
is not quit ial to expect 1; With alterations she may attain 
134 knots, but her s iinc admirers calculated on more. The Orlando 
will | in the f clas m reserve in Hlamoaze. In order to 
stimate het yand capacity, the longth and tonnage of several other 
la ships a Orland, 337 feet, 3727 tons; Duke of Wel- 
lingion, 240 feet, 2490 tons; Niagar 5 feet ; Great Britain, 274 feet, 
3509 t Royal ¢ 305 tect 20 tons; Atrato, 336 feet, 5476 
tons; f 1, 376 f 3300 tons; Great Eastern, 697 feet, 18,915 tons. 





The peculiar advantage of this new class of frigates is that with about the 

















same tonn 1 ordinary ship 100 guns, having auxiliary steam 
por po s superior mea f propulsion, which counterbalance 
l t ext t } ce ¢ ent, whik the extra Sym d gives 
t many it or though carrying more metal. 
In the B wv) 1 ip ch to the Orlando is the Mersey, 
whieh has equal steam power, 1000 horses, but has only 40 guns, the 
Orlando mounting 59. ‘he inereased steam power in both is, however, 
btamed only by a great additional outlay. It is difficult to form a com- 
pari but it may be stated that formerly an ordi: ary sailing frigate 
carrying 00 guns would cost 50,000/., being at a ro: estimate 10002. 
per ¢ Phe cost of the Orlando will be four es that sum, o1 
10,00 lier construction involved an outlay of upwards of 90,0007 
ud i machinery and outfit will n y absorb the remainder. 
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REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY.* 


“‘ Wuar is it that has made England what itis?” This is the 
problem which Dr. Vaughan proposes to solve in a work not more 
remarkable for the novelty of its oe than for its masterly execu- 
tion. In our first brief notice of the work we called it a biologi- 
cal history, because it ay to trace the phenomena and the 
laws of our national life from the most rudimentary stage up- 
wards. We might call it also a differential history of England, 
because it puts out of view that which English history cai 
in common with the history of Europe, end oceupies itself only 
with that which is peculiar to ourselves, that which has made us 
what we are, a = distinguished from every other by many 
and strongly marked points of difference. The changes which our 
national life has undergone present certain great phases, each cor- 
responding to a great dominant principle. Down to the close of 








the fourteenth century change among us comes mainly from the | 


conflicts of race. Under the Tudors the great principle of revolu- 
tion is religion; under the Stuarts that principle gives place con- 
siderably to the principles of government. The first question to 
be settled was the question of race ; accordingly it is the business 
of Dr. Vaughan’s first volume to investigate the origins and the 
growth of the English people ; to characterize the several elements 
of which it is compounded ; to show in what proportions and by 
what processes these have been made to coalesce, and what has 
been the net result of each successive combination, as regards the 
composition of the whole and its civilization. The conclusions 
arrived at differ in some important particulars from those to which 
preceding writers have given currency. 

We are grateful to Dr. Vaughan for the pains he has suecess- 
fully taken to restore our British forefathers to their rightful 
place in history. They were a far nobler race, and have be- 
queathed far more of their blood and spirit to their English sue- 
cessors than is commonly supposed. Lord Macaulay has been 
pleased to say that the inhabitants of Britain, ‘‘ when first known 
to the Tyrian mariners, were little superior to the natives of the 
Sandwich Islands.” The assertion is in his lordship’s usual style 
—rhetorically disdainful of fact. What the Britons were when 
first discovered by the Phonicians, noone now ean tell. Herodotus 
knew of their existence and nothing more. He forbore to speak 
of the Tin islands because *‘ he had no certain knowledge of them.” 
Our first authentic information respecting them is derived from 
some fragments of the report of the great Carthaginian captain 
Himileo, who visited them in 360 8.c. He found in the Seilly 
Islands and Cornwall “‘a numerous race of men, endowed with 
spirit, and with no slight industry, busied all in the cares of trade 
clone.” Diodorus Siculus and Strabo repeating three centuries 
later what was known of Cornish Britain from the reports of the 
Pheenicians, describe the inhabitants as fond of strangers, civilized 
in their manners, industrious, skilful in working mines, wearing 
tunies of woollen cloth descending to the feet, just in their deal- 
ings, and possessing herds of cattle. Is thisa picture of the Sand- 
wich Islanders as discovered by Captain Cook? The other Bri- 
tons, though ruder than those of Cornwall, were even in the time 
of Cesar far removed from the savage state. It is true that, 
though living in a colder latitude, they were comparatively naked. 

** They were clad in skins. ‘They stained their bodies with woad, cover- 

ing them with purple figures ; acustom not necessarily barbarous, inasmuch 
t has been common among British seamen within our own memory, its 
n could hardly have been to give fierceness to their aspect ; it was Lhe 
t rather of a rude love of ornament. They wore a moustache, but n 
wd, Their hair fell long upon their shoulders; and they were brave and 
skilful in war.”’ 
Barbarous tribes depend for subsistence on hunting, trapping, and 
tishing. The rudest Britons in Cwsar’s time reared abundance ot 
cattle, or cultivated their lands with manure and the plough ; and 
other useful arts must have been in an advanced state among 
them before the first Roman invasion. It is clear from what we 
know of the war chariot that there must then have been good 
wheelwrights, carpenters, and smiths in Britain, men who could 
build houses and produce furniture, after a mauner unknown 
among nations in the lower state of barbarism. 

“Cesar himself speaks of the houses he saw in Britain as resembling 
those in Gaul. Now Gaul was not a country of wigwams. It contained 
cities of considerable strength and beauty. Before the close of the first 
entury, when the Romans had still their conquest to achieve in this 
country, London, as we have seen, had become a place of great traflic, and 
of many thousand inhabitants. Early in the second century, Ptolemy 
makes mention of nearly sixty cities then existing in Britain. Some of 
these cities the Romans had created, but much the greater number consisted 
of Roman settlements fixed on british roads, and grafted on British towns. 
Exeter, for example, had been the ¢ apital—the place of general gathering, 
fer the people of that part of Britain from the earliest time. It was thu 
almost everywhere. | he old sites became the home of the new masters. 
In the interior and remote districts, the dwelling-place 3 
the time of the first Roman invasion, were no doubt for the most part of a 
very humble description. They were generally circular in form, con- 
structed of wood, the spaces between the framework being filled up with 
mortar or clay, the covering being of reeds or thatch. The roof was of a 
cone shape, with an opening at the summit to admit light, and to give 
egress to the smoke, the interior senting a rounded apartment with its 
fire on the earth in the centre. Wretched as such hovels may be deemed, 
large portions of the subjects of great monarchies in modern Europe have 
been hardly better housed. Such erections as Stonehenge, though reared 
by Druids, evince a knowledge of mechanics which cannot be supposed to 
exist apart from much useful knowledge beside. The whole track of the 
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Celtic tribes, in their migration from the east to the west, is marked by sueb 
monuments. The works of this nature at Abury in Wiltshire are of greater 
extent than those of Stonehepge, and those of the temple of Carnac in Gaul 
were greater still. The aptness of the Britons to learn whatever Gaul, er 
Rome itself, could teach, is amply attested by Tacitus, whose information 
must have come from the best authority—from the great Agricola.” 

Cwsar failed to accomplish the subjugation of Britain, and it 
was long before his suecessors ventured to renew an attempt in 
which he had fared so ill. “They were brave men, those old 
Britons, magnanimous and unselfish men in their way ; prepared 
to hazard every possible loss, rather than lose their rude sense of 
independence and freedom.” For a hundred and fifty years the 
fiercely withstood the Roman invaders, and again for an 
period they disputed the ground inch by inch with the swarmin 
Baxons. Lord Macaulay says, ‘Of the western provinces, which 
obeyed the Cwsars, she | Britain] was the last that was conquered, 
and the first that was thrown away.” “ This may be true,” re- 
plies Dr. Vaughan, ‘and the conclusion which the antithesis 
tends toconvey may be untrue. The remote and isolated position 
of this country made it the most difticult to reach while Rome 
continued stroug, and the most diilicult to retain when Rome had 
become weak.” But the antithesis is untrue in both its clauses, 
The first chapter of Gibbon shows that some rich provinces in the 
east were acquired later and flung away sooner. The Britain 
which ultimately submitted tothe authority of Rome was certainly 


| a country of considerable industry and wealth; none other could 


have furnished to the conquerors a revenue adequate to maintain 
a military establishment of 50,000 men, and a civil establishment 
of corresponding magnitude, in addition to the wealth devoured by 


| private spoliation. 


| Channel. 


| with the Romans, and afterwards with Saxons and Danes. 


“Concerning the domestic habits and the general morals of the Britons, 
our opinion will be very low if we eredit one statement made by Cwsar. 
According to this historian, the male members of a family, however nume- 
rous, had their wives in common, and the children borne by a wife passed 
for the children of her accredited husband. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, Whether Cwsar had such knowledge of the Britons as to warrant him 






in making this statement. He could only have made such a report from 
hea and we have no means of knowing what that hearsay was really 
worth. We doubt if it was even partially true. The conclusion may have 
been a hasty inference from appearances that should not have been so ime 


terpreted. The evidence which may be adduced as justifying scepticism on 
this point is various and considerable. It is well known that chastity in 
women, is in general rigorously exacted by men in rude states of society. 


Even among barbarians, there are natural instincts which operate as powers 
ful safeguards in such relations—especially in a latitude like ours. ‘Tacitus 
furnishes strong evidence to this effect in his account of the ancient Ger- 


uw himself, 


mans. ItisC 
in seareely anything from the Gauls 


Britons derived their blood, their 
toms, ! : 


moreover, Who states that the Britons differed 
; and among the Gauls, from whom the 
language, their religion, and their cus- 
» trace of any such usage is found. It is certain, also, that women 
among the Britons were held in high estimation. They shared in the 
honours of priesth The highest s pertained to them—inspiration, 
propheey, the power of working miracles. Females, when next in succes- 
sion, became sovereigns, as we sce in the case of Boadicea. Should a reign- 
ing queen take to herself a husband, she ¢id not cease to be the possessor of 
the supreme power; as we see in the history of Cartismandua, the Queen of 
the Brigantes. It was the wrong done to the chastity of the daughters of 
Boadicea that filled the cup of indignation among the Britons to overflowing. 
We further learn from Tacitus, that it was the seandalous proceeding of 
Cartismandua in marrying beneath her rank, that helped to produce such 

i ts as to compel her to fly to the Romans for 





disaffection among her eubjects a 
protection. To thes ious, and more of the same complexion, we 
have to add the material fact, that this charge against the Britons rests on 
the authority of Cwsar alone.” 

If such a custom had ever existed, it would have left some trace 
in the literature of the Welsh, which goes far back on their his- 
tory; but ‘there is not a word in their laws, their traditions, 
or any of their writings, implying that any such custom had ever 
to be rooted out from among them.” 

Dr. Vaughan agrees with Tacitus in regarding the influence of 
the Romans upon social life in Britain as in the main pernicious, 
The country was civilized into helplessness and then left to its 
fate. One lasting benetit Rome has bequeathed to the conquered 
nations of the continent in her laws, especially her municipal 
laws, but England owes really nothing to that source. Our laws 
are all from ourselves, were born with us, and have lived and 
grown with us. The chief effect of the conquest of Britain by the 
Romans was to facilitate the subsequent conquest by the Anglo- 
Saxons, partly by impairing the warlike energies of the old in- 
habitants, and partly by expelling them from that portion of the 
island which lies east of the central chain of mountains stretching 
from the Highlands of Scotland into Derbyshire. 

** The eastern side of this great watershed embraces the level and rich lands 
between the Humber and the Forth, and over that space the traces of the 
past are very conspicuously Roman. But from the vale of Strathelyde, em- 
bracing a large tract of land in Dumbartonshire, from Cumberland, the old 
land of the Cumry, and along to the southward through Westmoreland, 
Lancashire, and the border counties of Wales, into Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, the natives remain more thickly on the ground, and have given 
the impress of their language more generally to the objects which have sur- 
vived them. The great northern line of road in those days, was not so 
much on the Lancashire as on the Yorkshire side of the Yorkshire hills, 
passing through Leicester, Lincoln, York, and Neweastle. This is one of 
the facts concerning the disturbance, and the new distributious of race, con- 
sequent on the settlement of the Romans in Britain, which contribute to 
explain some later facts in our history. The Britons of Cumberland and 
Cornwall were linked together by the Silures, whose territories extended 
through Cheshire and Shropshire down to the Welsh side of the Bristol 
In the western half of the island, thus marked off for the most 
yart by mountains or rivers from the eastern half, the Britons have never 
wen more than partially displaced. Over this surface they have been 
largely amalgamated with other races; first with the settlers who came in 
| On the more 
southern and eastern side of the island, the blood which prevailed, even 
in the Roman period, was much more the blood of the stranger, or of a mixed 
race. 
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It was in those parts where the Romans had been most in the | and the og = am, = y ne at times with age ey u . each 
; ir earli other, the fight between them became comparatively fair and harm- 
ascendant that the Angles and Saxons gained their carliest and less, as it became less a battle of the strong against the weak. When the 


their easiest victories, and there chiefly they themselves suc- 
cumbed in turn to the Danes. But even in the eastern half of 
Britain many of the aboriginal race remained after the retreat of 
the greater number, to modify the blood and the usages of the 
conquerors. 

“Tt is not probable . . . . that the population of any of the Saxon states was 
without a considerable admixture of British blood. The keels of the Saxon 
freebooters can hardly be supposed to have brought settlers in sufficient 
numbers, and of both sexes, to warrant such an opinion. Greatly more was 
done ere long upon the soil than can be explained on such a supposition. 
That a large admixture of this kind took place along the border lands which 
separated between the two races is unquestionable.”’ 

So then it appears we English are not Anglo-Saxons, as some 
affect to call us in the cant of the day. The bases of our race and 
of our language are Anglo-Saxon, but other elements have 
mingled with those of Teutonic origin to form the flesh and bone 
and brain of the Englishman. Let us not for the sake of a pe- 
dantic crotchet deny the brave blood we inherit from our Celtic 
forefathers, the men who for twice a hundred and fifty years 
heroically defended their native land, first against the Roman 
legions and then against the Saxon freebooters. 

**The chivalrous performances assigned to this [latter] period of British 
history by British tradition and romance may be entitled to little credit. 
But fictions so impassioned and so permanent imply facts—the mythic 
Arthur supposes a real one. The conception of an age of heroes can have 
no place with a people who are not themselves heroic. It is unfortunate, 
indeed, for the fame of those supposed heroes that writers so near their time 
as Bede and Gildas should seem to have heard so little about them. But, 
on the other hand, the writings of the ancient bards, Ancurin and Taliesin, 
and those of Nennius, of Tysilio, and of Geoffrey of Monmouth, point to 
the channel through which the faith of a people in regard to that heroic age 
has descended. We have no great confidence in what these writers record 
as facts, but there is an historical significance in the spirit which pervades 
their productions. The renowned Arthur is not an Armorican, but strictly 
a British hero. 
descendants are still living about us.”’ 

The Norsemen, too, are to be numbered among our ancestors— 

** It is clear that the strength of the Danish element in Anglo-Saxon Bri- 
tain was great—much greater than is commonly apprehended ; and dis- 
astrous in many respects as was the collision between the two races on our 
soil, it is probable that the two together furnished a better stamina for the 
England of a later age, than would have been furnished by the Saxon alone. 
It is not easy to say how much of our passion for the sea, and of our power 


The conception of him has come to us from a people whose | 
| projectile weapons of the fourteenth century to the Enfield rifle 





| disappear in t 


corpse of King John was laid in Worcester Cathedral, the dark zy in the 
history of the English had passed. In future, the Norman, whether prince 
or baron, must demean himself honourably towards the Englishman, or 
cease to be powerful. The revolution of this period to the Saxon, had con- 
sisted in his being defeated, despoiled, downtrodden—and in his recovering 
himself from that position, by his own patient energy, so as to regain from 
the new race of kings all the liberty he had lost, and guarantees for that 
liberty which were full of the seeds of a greater liberty to come. With 
this revolution to the Saxon, there came revolution tothe Norman. The 
Norman is no longer a man of military science, and nothing more—no 
longer a mere patron of letters, with scarcely a tincture of them himself, 
His intelligence is enlarged. His tastes are expanded and refined. The 
country of his adoption is becoming more an object of affection to him than 
the country from which he has derived his name. In short, the Norman is 
about to disappear in the Englishman. The Englishman is not about to 

4 Norman. After all, the oldest dwellers upon the soil haye 
proved to be the strongest.” 


THE HISTORY OF FIREARMS." 
Tr has been the work of more than five centuries to bring our en- 
gines of war to their present state of perfection, and much still 
remains to be done for their improvement. Done this must be 
and quickly, but the cost will be great; for the end sought will 
not be attained without tasking the powers of many minds, and 
the resources of many arts. Countless experiments must be made, 
and the chance of failure upon failure must be intrepidly en- 
countered. The expense of these efforts will be defrayed in the 
first instance partly by individuals and partly by the Government, 
but ultimately it will fall in one shape or another on the nation at 
large. It is for the purpose of reconciling us to this inevitable 
burthen that Captain White has written his very interesting 
sketch of the history of our firearms. It is addressed to the 


| general reader, and will enable him to judge of the vast diflicul- 


there, have come from the bloed of this later generation of sea-kings who | 


found their home among us. 
our men of genius in all departments, have their full share of Danish names 
among them. But if the Danish race were to contribute towards our great- 
ness in the end, it is not less certain that they proved a sad impediment to 
our progress in the beginning.” 

Last came the Norman conquerors, a brutal race, superior to 
the conquered in military science alone ; in few other things on a 
level with them, and in many greatly their inferiors. It was the 
destiny of these barbarians to be the means of knitting the Eng- 
lish together in greater unity, and to be themselves immensely 
improved in the process. Physically and morally the English 
were the superior race, and from them the Normans derived those 
arts and graces of civilization, which, pace Lord Macaulay, they 
had never possessed in Normandy, and in which they were but 
partially proficient in the third or fourth generation after the 
Conquest. Infinite were the evils accompanying the beginning of 
their rule— 

** Put the effect of this change was not all evil. The Norman government 
proved to be a strong government. Only by such a government could that 
old a the Dane be taught to respect the shores of this island. In 
securing the kingdom against all further danger from that quarter the Nor- 
mans did a good work. And though by their settlement in England they 
added still another race to that ever fretting mixture of races whieh had 
found their home in this country, they came as the new and more powerful 
element which was to contribute to give a new unity to the whole. The 
Saxons had only partially vanquished the Britons, The lesser states of the 
Heptarehy had submitted but imperfectly to the greater. ‘The siruggle be- 
tween the Saxons and the Danes had issued in an angry compromise, rather 
than in a peaceful settlement. The Normans were the tirst real masters of 
the island since the departure of the Romans. Under the kings of this 
race, England became properly a kingdom, compact, potent, and promised 
to be some day equal to great things.”’ 

It was fortunate for England that her first Norman kings were 
men who exercised the worst of tyrannies in the worst of ways ; 


It is certain that our great sea-captains, and | 


ties which had to be overcome in the slow advance from the rude 


and the Armstrong gun; and also to apprehend the reasons which 
from time to time cause such an enormous addition to the military 
expenditure of this country. 

Captain White treats the claim of the Chinese to the honour 
of having anticipated Europe in the invention of gunpowder, 
as an impudent fable palmed upon the Jesuits by that most 
vain and lying of all nations, and eagerly adopted by the 
European literati of the last century in accordance with a fashion 
then prevalent amongst them. Equally erroneous is the common 
belief that gunpowder was invented by Roger Bacon in the thir- 
teenth century. It is true that in his “Opus Majus” he thus 
addresses Pope Clement IV., a.p, 1267: “Take saltpetre, char- 
coal, and sulphur, and you will make thunder and lightning, if 
you only know the art ;”’ but at the same time he distinctly affirms 
this composition to be then employed in many parts of the world 
as a child’s toy. Gunpowder is in fact identical with the ma- 


| terial of the Greek fire, the secret of which was known to the 


rulers of Byzantium as early as the seventh century, and was 
strictly preserved by them until the Arabs became possessed of it 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century. A receipt for making 
it, translated soon afterwards from the Arabic by a Spanish friar, 
is preserved in the Bodleian at Oxford; and Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, who discovered this document, reminds us how we 
have unwittingly recorded the origin of Greek fire in our word 
“cracker” from the Anglo-Norman “le eracke ” for “le Gree.” 
For six centuries, the Greck fire had been a state secret, and 
had never been applied during all that time to the expulsion of 
missiles from tubes. It needed even another century to bring 
this conception to the birth. It is not known in what year the 
first cannon was constructed, only it is certain that no such arm 
was known in 1321, that five years afterwards two officers were 
appointed by the republic of Florence to make shot and metal can- 
non for the defence of its castles and villages; and that in Spain, 
Italy, Franee, England, and Germany, the dates of the public 
documents in which cannon are first mentioned searcely differ 
from one another by ten years. At first the new weapons ap- 
pear to have possessed far more of a moral than a physical 


| effect, and it was long before they superseded the old kinds of 


for as their Norman subjects suffered only in a somewhat less de- | 


gree than the English under the abuses of an almost unbounded 
prerogative, the two races had a common interest in opposing a 
power so exorbitant. 
tendency to intermarriages between them, which again gave in- 
creased strength to their resistance. ‘Then as the national feel- 


This circumstance probably increased the | 


ing became more united, so would it come to embrace a wider | 


range of interests, and England would begin to live a larger na- 
tional life. 

** By the Conquest, our island almost ceased to be insular. England be- 
came a consolidated power, participating in all the questions and interests 
affecting the nations of Europe. In the great controversy, for example, be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and the civil power, England hasits full share. All 
the subtle pleas on which such controversies were founded became familiar 
to men’s thoughts in this country. Ecclesiastical disputes, military affairs 
in Normandy, the commencement of the Crusades, the fame of our Richard 
the First in those enterprises, the new laws, and the new features in the 
administration of law—all may be said to have been both the effects and 
the causes of a new wakefulness, disposing men to observe, to reflect, and 
judge in regard to what was passing about them. ‘The five hundred monas- 
teries had their schools, but the tive hundred towns and cities were all 
schools ; and in these last, the lessons taught, though little marked or per- 
ceived, were ceaseless, manifold, and potent. By degrees, Norman and 
Saxon became more equal. Marriages between the two races became every- 
day events. In the face of the law and of the magistrate, the two races may 
be said by this time to be two races no longer. If the Saxon burgess, 


a 





military engines. Many things retarded the general use of 
cannon—the bad quality of the gunpowder, the scarcity of iron, 
the difficulty experienced in casting it, and the bad state of the 
roads, or the total want of them, which prevented the transport of 
heavy guns on long marches, The few cannon used by Edward III. 
in his invasion of France, were little larger than our duck 
guns, and could have been of no use against masonry. Schwartz’s 
diseovery of the granulation of gunpowder in the middle of the 
fourteenth century led to great improvements in gunnery, and the 
art made steady progress in the fifteenth. The terrible effects of 
Charles the Eighth’s artillery in Italy forced the Italians to exert 
their subtle wits in improving their means of defence by the in- 
troduction of what is termed the modern system of fortification. 
The ablest military engineer of Italy in the sixteenth century was 
the great painter Leonardo da Vinci. Hewas employed in the former 
capacity by Ludovico Sforza and by Cwsar Borgia; and his 
voluminous note-books now in the French Institute, show that he 
anticipated Bacon in his views of the right method of in- 
terrogating Nature, and Galileo, Copernicus, Gassendi and 
D’Alembert in the discovery of cosmological and dynamic laws. 

* Our Engines of War, and How we got to make them, By Captain Jervis- 
White Jervis, M.P., R.A. 

The Rifle Musket. 
Chapman and Hall. 
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“J will treat of this subject,” he says, ‘ but first of all I will 
make some experiments, because my intention is toquote experience, 
and then toshow why bodies are forced to act ina certain manner. 
This is the system which should be observed in the study of the 





phenomena of Nature.” : ; 

Before the seventeenth century the increased resistance of ma- 
sonry had induced artillerymen to obtain a flank fire, and Albert 
Durer and Leonardo da Vinci had studied the advantages result- 
ing from the ricochet of shot. 

«But Vauban was the first to unite the two, so as to create a formidable 
system of attack. ‘Throwing up his batteries on the flank of a bastion, he 
lessened the charge and elevated the guns so that the shot went just clear 
of the enemy’s parapet and dropped within their works; when, bounding 
along, they raked the whole length of a face and disabled its guns. The 
effect of this simple idea was to cause perfect consternation, not only in the 
minds of engineers, but also in that of Governments. The former were 
vexed that their numerous self-supporting fronts, well strengthened with 
cannon, should be rendered useless by shot hopping along and destroying 
their armaments, and they proposed various ineffectual remedies ; amongst 
others, earthen mounds at certain intervals called ‘ traverses,’ but shells were 
then used, and the traverses destroyed. Further than this, however, the 
evil could not be remedied, for all these suggestions cost money.” 

Besidcs the advantages of ricochet, another principle taught by 
Vauban was how to breach systematically, by first sapping the 
whole wall as low as possible before directing the fire to the upper 
portion. esting on the practical results of these two ideas, 
artillerymen and engineers made no further advance in science or 

ractice until Robins published in 1742 his ‘‘ New Principles of 

unnery,” which led to vast improvements in field and siege 
ordnance. These consisted chiefly in a great diminution of the 
weight of the guns and a great increase in the weight of the shot 
thrown by them. Robins also dwelt forcibly on the immense ad- 
vantages which would be gained by the nation which should first 
equip its armies with well-made rifled barrels, France first 
began to act on this hint after the peace of 1815, and a long series 
of experiments resulted in the production of the Minié rifle of 


1851, of which 28,000 were ordered for the British army by the | 


Marquis of Anglesea, But the Minié rifle being far from perfect, 
Lord Hardinge requested the leading English gun-makers to send 
in specimens of improved rifles, the weight being limited to nine 
pounds, and these were submitted to a committee at Enfield Lock. 

‘** No single weapon presented the required perfection, but from a general 


modification resulted the beautiful Enfield rifle in use in the British service ; | 


and the committee further adopted as the service bullet one proposed by 
Mr. Pritchett, junior, the London gun-maker, which had its outer surface 
perfectly plain, and a hollcw so constructed as to do away with the neces- 
sity of the iron cap. But before such a musket could be made, it must be 
borne in mind that many other points had to be thought of besides the 
theory of projectiles. Cort had to take out in 1783 his patent for puddling 


and rolling of iron, and many an iron-master had to improve on Cort’s | 


patent before Mr. Marshal of Wedgebury could supply that splendid iron 
which enables our barrels to be so light though so tough. Sheffield had to 
devote its energics to steel before we could get our present locks and 
bayonets ; Germany and Italy had to be ransacked for sound walnut timber ; 
lead had to be puritied, and compression bullet-machines perfected oy 
Anderson, before the cannelures or iron cups could be done away with ; in 
fact, the small arm of the present day is the result of the progress of science 
in all its branches, And so is the present heavy ordnance.”’ 

Lancaster followed with his so-called rifle, the bore of which is 
smooth, but so contrived as to give the required twist to the 
bullet as effectually as any rifled barrel. The Lancaster rifle 
shoots as well as the Enfield, and is in one respect a better soldier’s 
weapon, because it is less liable to fouling. 
with its very close-fitting bullet, the liability to fouling is exces- 
sive, and might render the weapon perfectly useless in action. 
Some amount of fouling is inevitable with every kind of powder now 
known, for the very best when ignited leaves a residue which will 
not burn. Part of this is blown out at the muzzle, but the rest 
cakes round the breech, and up the sides of the barrel. 

** Before, therefore, we ean rc duce our windage [i. e. the loose-fitting of 


the bullet in the barrel], we must improve our powder, and this matter will | 


not only try the feelings of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but many a 
practical manufacturer, many an ardent inventor and patentee, before it is 
realized. In the meantime, breech-loading appears to present decided ad- 
vantages with respect to this fouling of rifled arms, for the cartridge, not 
having to be rammed down, the bullet can be allowed less windage ; but, 
like many other scientific subjects, the necessity for a thing and its execu- 
tion are two very different matters ; and to discover a simple mode of loading 
at the breech, and yet prevent the escape of the gas of the powder when 


ignited, has, perhaps, occupied as many brains and resulted in as many | 


failures as any subject I am aware of.” 

The Lancaster gun is as yet the most formidable piece of heavy 
ordnance possessed by this country, and Captain Jervis sees no 
reason why its principle should not be adapted to field artillery. 
The shells thrown by it cost in 1854 some 20/. a piece ; subsequent 
experience has diminished their cost to one twentieth. 

** Whilst Mr. Lancaster was engaged perfecting his large shells, Sir 
William Armstrong was directing his energies towards improving tield- 
guns, and the success which has attended his labours demonstrates the ad- 
vantage of continually investigating each separate part of gunnery in con- 
nexion with the science of the day; for the Armstrong gun is but the result 
of the studies of numberless artillerists during the last twenty years, im- 

roved and put together by a practical mind with the assistance of the Eng- 

hh mechanic. .... Taking, therefore, each individual part of Sir W. 
Armstrong’s gun, there is not much that is novel in it; but the manner in 
which he has brought these several parts to act one with another is not only 
novel, but has given to field artillery a range and aia accuracy far more for- 
midable in comparison with the gun hitherto in use, than the Enfield rifle 
is to the English musket.” 

The outcome of the whole series of facts presented by our author 
is that each telling improvement on the science of gunnery “ is 
not the simple result of sudden thought in this or that man, but of 
the careful research of innumerable brains.” For this reason, he 
says— 
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‘** When we take into consideration the defences of this country, we must 
be careful not to place our sole reliance upon Government factories, which 
can have neither the same inducement or the same opportunity of improving 
on established patterns as men engaged in trade. Thus the competition of 
the iron-foundries, and the constant experiments which they carry on, 
from casting an improved rail to that of a gigantic mortar, adds a fund of 
experience which cannot be acquired in Woolwich Arsenal ; for if one firm 
becomes celebrated for its cast-steel and another for its malleable iron, this 
' celebrity is the result of many a Jong and expensive trial, on the success of 

which depended the fortune of the owner. And when we think of the 
number of these steel and iron works, and yet how seldom a bona-fide im- 
perenne atfects the mass of them, we may judge how little can be etlected 
yy a single Government factory, isolated by position and by interests from 
the iron trade, And so it is with small-arms. Look over the Patent List, 
and sce how many minds have been occupied in conning over the mechanical 
theory of the lock, the form of the bullet, the rifling of a barrel, the puri- 
fying of the iron of which the barrel is made,—even the curve of the trigger 
or butt-plate of a musket, and it will be at once seen how necessary it is 
to maintain the small arm trade in all its integrity. Take, as an illustration 
of this fact, the revolver pistol. There is nothing new in the idea. Pepys 
tells us ‘of a gun to discharge seven times; the best of all devices that I 
ever saw, and very serviceable, and not a bauble; for it is much approved 
of, and many thereof made ;’ and the United Service “Institution possesses 
a revolver of the time of Charles L., identical in principle with that of Colt’s. 
Yet would we never have heard of the latter, had it not been for that mar- 
vellous emigration to the gold diggings of California and Australia, which 
created a demand for a powerful portable weapon of defence, and caused 
not simply the revival of an old idea, but also its practical solution, by 
the aid of modern machinery ; so that a man can now carry in his waist- 
belt a weapon to be relied on, similar in principle to that which two 
centuries ago not only required a holster, but was most likely to be out 
of order when wanted, 
+ 7 * . . 

* Thanks to our insular position, we have not much to fortify. The 
protection of our commercial harbours from a coup de main, the completing 
the defences of a few such points as Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Pembroke, 
and fortifying Woolwich Arsenal, is about all we have to do on that head to 
insure comparative security, But that much must be done; and as to our 
engines of war, let us reward successful competitors, as we have done Sir 
William Armstrong, and we shall tind capable men taxing their energies to 
keep this country a-head of all improvements in implements of warfare.” 





GLIMPSES OF JAPAN.” 

Mn. Tronson’s narrative of the voyage of the Barracouta is more 
likely to tind favour with geographers than with that fastidious 
personage, the general reader. There is an unquestionable air 
of honesty about the book that will make its statements peculiarly 
valuable to the cultivators of the severer muses: but others, we 
are afraid, will find it slightly tedious. Public curiosity will be 
most attracted to that part of the work which relates to Japan, 
but here Mr. Tronson has been anticipated in matter and date of 
publication, and altogether eclipsed in manner, by Captain 
Osborn’s brilliant papers in Blackwood, which have now appeared 
in a collected form. The history of our recent relations with 
Japan being so generally known, we need only remind our readers 
that in September 1854, Sir J. Stirling’s squadron, of which the 
Barracouta made part, sailed from the pestilent waters of the 
Yang Tse Keang for Japan, and there negotiated a treaty of 
no great value. Such as it was, the treaty remained a dead 
letter, its full execution being passively resisted by the Japanese, 
until Sir Michael Seymour gave them a suflicient hint that we 
were not to be trifled with, by breaking through the line of junks 
which they had moored across the mouth of the inner harbour of 
Nagasaki to prevent our entrance. In 1858, after the close of 
the Chinese war, Lord Elgin negotiated a satisfactory treaty with 
| Japan, having been conveyed thither in the Furious, of which 
Captain Osborn was commander. Both he and Mr. Tronson are 
cordial in their praise of the Japanese, their intelligence, courtesy, 
and invariable good temper, their astonishing progress in the 
useful arts, the order and cleanliness of their town, the 
beauty and rich cultivation of their fields and gardens, and the 
balmy purity of their air. Of their personal appearance and habits 
Mr. Tronson gives the following description from numerous ob- 
servations, especially in the public baths, where persons of all 
ages, sexes, and conditions, bathe together, quite naked, and are 
not ashamed. What a mission is here for Lord Haddo! 

‘‘In stature, the women are smaller than the generality of European 
females, but taller than the Chinese. Unlike the latter, their feet and hips 
are unrestrained, and allowed to assume their just proportions, Their hair 
is jet black, long, and artistically dressed, being brushed backward from the 
te mpk s and forehead, and gathered in a raised knot. The skin of the better 
| classes is fair; especially that of the face, which is very clear, and in most 

of the young women tinged with a healthful blush. Up to this time I had 
; not seen many pretty girls; the nose of the natives of Yezo not being so 

aquiline or well defined as that of the fair ladies of Nagasaki. Their teeth are 


| even, perfect, and snow white ; excepting those of the married women, who 





immediately after their marriage stain their teeth black with a preparation of 
iron: this process completely alters and disfigures their agreeable features. 
The bust of the young female is plump and well formed ; the hips are full 
and delicately rounded; the carriage erect and graceful. Industrious and 
cleanly, their kitchens arid fireplaces are models of housewifery: I have 
watched them preparing their meals, and setting them before their families 
with scrupulous care and neatness worthy of the good wives of Old England. 
They are not so shy and reserved before strangers as the Chinese ; should 
you enter a house and sit down on the elevated floor, the good wife, or one 
of the daughters, would approach and offer a cup of tea ee “yr forth 
from a bright brass or porcelain teapot (To-shin). ... The men are 
of fair average height, robust and muscular, of a healthy bronzed com- 
plexion, but rather florid; being in a latitude in which the effects of the 
short summer’s sun is counterbalanced by a temperate spring and autumn, 
and by a severe though healthful winter. The features are rather coarse : 
the eves resembling the Chinese, small and oblique, prominent high cheek 
bones, the nose broad, nostrils distended; the mouth is well shaped, with 
ersonal Narrative of a Voyage to Japan, Kamtschatka, Siheria, Tartary, and 
rarious Parts of the Coast of China, in H.M.S. Barracouta, By J. M. Tronson, 
R.N. Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1 Cruise in Japanese Waters, By Captain Sherard O-born, C.B, 
! Blackwood and Sons, 
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white and regular teeth, which they take much pains to keep in order, using | riage-settlement, that the bride is to have allowed to her a certain quantity 


the frayed end of a piece of bamboo as a tooth-brush. They have no beards, 
but slight moustachios, which I have seen a military officer pluck out by 
the roots; whether from national custom or a personal whim I know not. 
Some possess fine dark arched eyebrows, and bright black eyes, with white 
conjunctive.” 

The same writer gives us this pleasant description of a tea- 

arty : 

‘We bowed to them on passing, and as we did not wish to intrude upon 
their privacy, were about to withdraw, when a young gentleman arose, came 
towards us, and begged us to enter and partake of some tea. We gladly 
acceded to his request, and were soon at ease with our new acquaintances. 
Small square tables of lacquered ware, about a foot and a-half in height and 
six inches square, were placed on the right side of the Japanese ; these sup- 

rted cups of tea, sweetmeats, cakes, and small lacquered bowls of rice and 
‘ruit. Four married ladies sat together on one side, and near them an old 
gentleman ; opposite sat a young Japanese officer and two young ladies, one 
about seventeen 
pretty. We little dreamed of seing such beauties in this retired spot ; their 
skins clear and white as that of a Circassian, with a healthy blush on their 
cheeks, which required not the assistance of the rouge-box ; finely arched 
brows, over bright black eyes, which grew brighter when the owners became 
animated, and were shadowed by long curling eyelashes; noses small but 
straight, one bordering on aquiline; small well cut lips, surrounded by 
even rows of teeth, of pearly lustre. Their jet black hair was brushed from 
the sides and back of the head, and fastened in a knot on the top of the 
head by a fillet of pale pink silk. The elder was the handsomer of the two, 
and the chief object of attraction to the young officer ; as he frequently gave 
us an opportunity of observing, by placing an arm arourd her waist and 
looking lovingly into her eyes. There was gracefulness in all her attitudes, 
—— when she tock up a guitar at the request of her lover, and played 
a few airs for us; but the music was rather monotonous and without har- 
mony: at least our dull ears could not detect any. She accompanied her- 
self in a song, in a falsetto tone: a species of whine, not dltogether so dis- 
cordant as that of the Chinese, yet merely bearable from its strangeness. 
The sister now joined in a duet, one endeavouring to outshrick the other. 
Our elder hosts were in raptures with the performance, and they wondered 
at our stolidity ; but our ears had been accustomed to the music of Grisi and 
Mario, and could not endure even the finest of Japanese singers. Finding 
the ladies so obliging, we prevailed upon one to play whilst the other danced. 
The performance was peculiar ; she went sound 
waltz, making graceful passes with her hands, and humming an air to her- 
self, smiling most agreeably, and bowing towards us as slic went round. They 








the apartment, as in a slow | 


were attired in richly embroidered silk : a loose tunic with wide sleeves was | 


fastened round the waist by a broad sash of pale pink; a fan was passed 
through this, and, supporting the back of each lady, was a tri-cornered flat 
board, covered with parti-coloured silk. 


The married ladies were attired | 


in robes of a fabric resembling cashmere, and of a sombre lavender colour. | 


After tea they introduced pipes and some light wine. The Japanese to- 
bacco is very mild and without flavour, so we requested that they would 
permit us to light cheroots instead, according to ourown custom. They ex- 
amined our uniform minutely, asking the English name of each part of it, 
and pronouncing each word separately after us.”’ 

Very charming is Captain Osborn’s picture of the Gulf of Yedo. 

‘* It was a glorious panorama past which we were rapidly sailing, and the 
exhilarating etlect of its influence upon all of us, combined with a delicious 
climate and invigorating breeze, was visible in the glistening eyes and 
cheerful looks of the officers and men, who crowded to gaze upon the picture 
that unrolled itself before us. The scenery was neither Indian nor Chinese, 
and presented more of the features of a land within the temperate, than of 
one touching the torrid zone. The lower and nearer portions of the shores 
of the Gulf resembled strongly some of the most picturesque spots in our 
own dear islands ; yet we have no gulf in Britain upon such a scale as that 
of Yedo. Take the fairest portion of the coast of Devonshire, and all the 
shores of the Isle of Wight, form with their combined beauty a gulf forty- 
five miles long, and varying in width from ten to thirty. “In every nook 
and yalley, as well as along every sandy bay, place pretty towns and vil- 
lages, cut out all brick and plaster villas with Corinthian porticoes, and in- 
troduce the neatest chalets Switzerland ever produced—strew the bright sea 
with quaint vessels and picturesque boats, and you will have the foreground 
of the picture. For bashereund, scatter to the eastward the finest scenery 
our Highlands of Scotland can afford—leave the blue and purple tints un- 
touched, as well as the pine-tree and mountain-ash. Far back, fifty miles 


| equipping their sailor children at sea-ports. 


” 


of paper! 

Again, describing a bazaar, he says— 

‘* At one stall we found microscopes, telescopes, sun-dials, rules, scales, 
clocks, knives, spoons, glass, beads, trinkets, and mirrors—all of native 
make upon European models—and the prices were so ridiculously small, 
that even at the lowest estimate of the value of labour it was a puzzle how 
any profit could be realized upon the articles. The microscopes were very 
neat, and intended to be carried in the pocket ; an imitation morocco case 
opened, and contained within it a small and not powerful lens, fixed in a 
metal frame at a short distance from an upright pin, on which the object for 
examination was to be stuck, and the entire workmanship was highly 
creditable. The telescopes were framed in stiff paper cases, sufficiently thick 
and ingeniously lackered to resemble leather over wood. The glasses, 
though small, were clear; the magnifying power was not great, but it was 
amarvel to see such an instrument sold fora shilling. We saw another 
superior description of Japanese telescope, six fect long when pulled out; 





| it was quite as powerful and as genuine as those rea/ Jollonds which our 
— of age, the other about twenty: the latter were very | it was quite r 5 


naval outfitters are in the habit of procuring for credulous parents when 
The price at Nagasaki is a 
dollar or five shillings, but at Portsmouth it is tive pounds sterling. The 
Japanese clocks exhibited for sale were beautiful specimens of mechanism, 
and proved what we had heard, that the people of this country are most 
cunning in the fashioning of metals. One was like those table-clocks we 
see at home under square glass covers, all the works being open to serutiny ; 
it was six or cight inches high, and about as broad, and it would have been 
difficult to know it from one of Mr. Dent’s best of a like description. The 
Japanese day being divided into twelve hours of unequal duration—de- 
pendent, so far as we could understand, upon the amount of daylight or 
darkness in each day—the dial of their clocks was therefore different from 
in some it was changed every month, and in others the motion of the 
hands was regulated by an ingenious adaptation of weights, and increased 
or decreased length of pendulum, A good clock of this description, which, 
from its elegance and the beautiful workmanship and chasing of the ex- 
terior, would have been an ornament anywhere, was only priced at about 


ours; 


Would it not be curious to see our opticians and watch-makers 
beaten out of the home market by copies of their best workman- 
ship made by Japanese artisans ? 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
Amone the many eminent men in every department of physical 
science, of whom America is justly proud, no name stands higher 
than that of Professor Draper. His elaborate and philosophical 
work on ** The Forees concerned in the Organization of Plants,” 
and his other researches into the mutual relations of light and the 
forces of chemistry and life, have long established his claim to be 
heard as an authority upon all subjects connected with the intri- 
eate dynamical theories of physiology and physics. Most wel- 
come, therefore, to all lovers of science was the announcement of 
a systematic work on physiology from his pen; which might be 


| expected to contain a complete exhibition of the results obtained 


by his various investigations into the problems of vitality and 
organization. And the expectations which Professor Draper’s pre- 


| vious reputation had raised are justified by the contents of his 


off, on the western side of the Gulf, amidst masses of snowy clouds and | 


streams of golden mist, let a lofty mountain-range be seen, and at its centre 
rear a magnificent cone, the beautiful Fusi-hama, the ‘ Matchless Moun- 
tain’ of Japan—and then, perhaps, the reader can in some way picture to 
his mind’s eye the beauties of the Gulf of Yedo, in the loveliness of that 
bright day when it first gladdened our sight.”’ 

_ Both our authors agree in thinking that for some time to come 
little profit would be made by exporting goods to Japan. Wants 
must first be created, for those of which the Japanese are now con- 
seious are almost all supplied by their own country, China fur- 
nishing the remainder. Woollen clothing, cottons, and hardware 
are scarce and dear amongst them; and eventually a trade may 
grow up in these commodities. There are many articles we might 
take from them in return ; paper, for instance, if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not forbid it. Says Captain Osborn— 

‘It was wonderful to see the thousand useful as well! as ornamental pur- 
poses to which paper was applicable in the hands of these industrious and 
tasteful people ; our papier-maché manfacturers, as well as the Continental 
ones, should go to Yedo to learn what can be done with paper. We saw it 
made into material so closely resembling russian and moroc7o leather and 

igskin, that it was very difficult to detect the difference. With the aid of 
acker-varnish and skilful painting, paper made exeellent trunks, tobacco- 
bags, cigar-cases, saddles, telescope-cases, the frames of microscopes; and 
we even saw and used excellent waterproof coats made of ‘ale paper, 
which did keep out the rain, and were as su yple as the best Mackintosh. 
The Japanese use neither silk nor cotton handkerchiefs, towels, or dusters : 
paper in their hands serves as an excellent substitute. It is soft, thin, 
tough, of a pale, yellow colour, very plentiful and very cheap. The inner 
walls of many a Japanese apartment are formed of paper, being nothing 
more than painted sereens: their windows are covered with a fine trans- 
lucent description of the same material: it enters largely into the manu- 
facture of nearly everything in a Japanese household, and we saw what 
seemed balls of twine, which were nothing but long threads of tough paper 
rolled up. If a shopkeeper had a parcel to tie up, he would take a strip of 
paper, roll it quickly between his hands, and use it for the purpose, and it 
was quite as strong as the ordinary string used at home. In short, without 
paper, all Japan would come to a dead-lock; and, indeed, lest by the arbi- 
trary exercise of his authority a tyrannical husband should stop his wife’s 


paper, the sage Japanese mothers-in-liw invariably stipulate, in the mar- 


| origin. 


volume. It is based upon the lectures delivered to his class in 
the Medical School of New York, and is accordingly elementary 
and simple in its style. It is free from minute records of experi- 
ments and the details of special investigations, but the general re- 
sults of much labour in the laboratory and dissecting-room, and pro- 
found meditation on the materials thus acquired, are summed up 
in precise and lucid language, and presented in a style at once 
simple and picturesque. The bulk of the volume is necessarily 
oceupied with the exposition of established facts; its chief 
novelty is in the view that is presented of the connexion between 
life and the other phenomena of nature, and its relation to the 
forces which constitute the domain of physics, 

To put this subject fairly before the reader, we will endeavour 
to indicate very briefly the general characteristics of two opposing 
views, which are, or may be, held respecting organic life, and we 
will then let Professor Draper expound his own position, The 
view which answers best to our natural impressions, and is first 
suggested by a cursory inspection of the facts, is that which re- 
gards organic life as a distinct power in nature, and postulates 
the Vital Force as an ultimate and irresolvable entity. The or- 
ganic world seems to be embosomed in the inorganic as a thing 
apart, and disowning all identity. As if dead matter had been 
first prepared as a receptacle, and then life was added as a fact in 
nature wholly new. This is the natural, and hitherto most pre- 
valent doctrine : opposed to it stands another, not wholly confined 
to modern times alead. yet in its scientific form entirely of recent 
According to this view, what we call life is not a distinct 
essence or power, but is an exemplification and carrying out, 


| under special conditions, of the same laws which regulate all na- 








ture. The organic and inorganic processes differ not in essence, 
but in form. The living germs supply not an agent by which 
certain effects are produced, but a condition only, under which 
the forces, light, or heat, or chemical action, or any others, are 
brought into peculiar modes of action. 

If, in some respects, the difference between these two views may 
seem to be slight, in respect to the deepest questions it is profound 
and paramount. If physical life be an essence sui generis, then 
the field of physiological inquiry is confined within narrow 
bounds. The “ Vital Force” gives a ready answer to every ques- 
tion respecting canses, and investigation is limited to matters of 
detail. Buton the other view, the attitude of science towards 
vital phenomena is entirely different. If the problem be to trace 
in these the operation of intelligible and universal laws ; to de- 
tect simplicity in mysterious facts ; and discover how, by variety 

* Human Physiology, Statical and Dynamical ; or, the Conditions and Course 
of the Life of Man. By John William Draper, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Che- 
mistry and Physiology in the University of New York. Published by Sampsen 
Low, Son, and Co, 
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of cirermstance and condition, unvarying 
results, discordant, or apparently o pposed ; then is the scope of 
physiological inquiry freed from all special limitations, Thus 
speaks Dr. Draper:— a 

“The problems of organization are not to be solved by empirical schemes ; 
they require the patient application of all the aids that can be furnished by 
all other branches of human knowledge, and even then the solution comes 
tardily. Yet there is no cause for us to adopt these quick but visionary 
speculations, or to despair of giving the true explanation of all physio- 
logical facts. Since it is given us to know our own existence, and be 
scious of our own individuality, we may rest assured that we have what is 
in reality a far less wonderful power, the capacity of comprehending all the 
conditions of our life. God has framed our understanding to grasp all these 
things. For my own part, I have no sympathy with those who say of this 
or that physiological problem, it is above our reason. My faith in the 
power of the intellect of man is profound. Far from supposing that 
there are many things in the structure and functions of the body which 
we can never — hend, I believe there is nothing in it that we shall not 
at last explain. Then, and not till then, will man be a perfect monument 
of the wisdom and power of his Maker, a created being knowing his own 
existence, and capable of explaining it.” 

But while the decided preference may be given on reneral 
grounds to a scientilie view of vital phenomena which regards 
them as wholly conformed to law, and fit subjects for investiga- 
tion, it is necessary not to close our eyes to the diflieulty of the 
task, or to the arguments which favour the opposite opinion. 
These have been strongly urged by Professor Agassiz in his recent 
work on Classification, and in truth they are very obvious. 
known operation of the forces at work in organic nature is capable 
of producing organic phenomena. It has, hitherto, been only by 
analogy, and Ly general considerations, that the dcetrine of th 
identity between the laws of these two domains of nature has been 
supported. The actual link which unites them has not been ca- 
pable of demonstration. A beautiful application of the analogi- 
cal argument is furnished by Professor Draper in reference to the 
phenomena of Allotropism, showing how a similar law may be 
conceived as regulating various organic processes. But it is to be 
remembered that this is analogy only; it is pessibly or probably 
true ; is rightly in the absence of other evidence to be supposed ; 
it has not been actually proved. 
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** All clementary substances appear to have the quality cf assuming active 
and passive conditi ms. Carbon, moreover, prest nt ? yany inte ediate 
forms. As diamond it is extremely incombustible, and is set om tire with 


difficulty even in oxygen gas; as lampblack it will kindle spontaneously. 
With these differences in its relations with oxygen, it also 
variations in its optical, calorific, mechanical, and other pr 
transitions of state may induced Various causes, es} y by 
agency of what are called the imponderable principles, as by rise of tempe- 
rature, and exposure to the sunlight. Thus, in the case of chlorine, I have 
shown that, though it refuses to combine with hydrogen it is in 
the dark, an exposure to indigo-coloured light will cause it to unite with 
explosive energy with that substance; and these peculiarities are retained 
by bodies when they go into union with cach other. Thus there are two 
forms of phosphorus, the one active and shining in the dark, and therefore 
readily oxidizable; the other passive, not shining in the dark, and with 
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therefore a less afiinity for oxygen ; and these severally give rise to two va- 
rieties of phosphureted hydrogen, which, though having the same compo- 


sition, yet differ in this respect, that the one cont ng the active form of 
phosphorus is spontaneously combustible in the air, but the other, which 
contains the passive form, is not spontar combustible. horus 
is thrown from the active to the inactive state by mere exposure to more 
refrangible rays of the sun. 

“The properties here spoken of have been designated by Berzelius as the 
allotropism of bodies. I have endeavoured to prove that allotropism is th 
true cause of many of the vhich we meet with in the animal 
mechanism ; for it is very clear that s ng so modifies the relations of 
the tissues to oxygen that they are vot indiserin tely destroyed by it, but 
these parts yield in a measured regulated way; and since, in inorganic 
substances, the influence of the imponderables ean compel the assumption of 
an active or passive state, there is nothing coutradictory in imputing to the 
nervous system a similar power. 
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“Tn this manner we may therefore conclude, that so far as ti de- 
struction is concerned, the nervous svstem possesses a governing or con- 
parts in states answering to the passive 


trolling power; that by keepir 





and active conditions of inorganic chemistry, it can suspend the action of 
the respired oxygen or permit it to take effeet.”’ 
According to Dr. Draper the forces on which growth depends 
5 i 


are furnished wholly from without, and are especially due to the 
influence of light. Thus the sun is the chief or only source of 
vital action. But there resides in every germ a plastie power by 
which these forces are directed into certain modes of operation. 
The living organism has a directive or determining function ; it 
causes the external force to produce specific organic compounds, 
and to build them up into determinate forms. In the nature of 
this power lies the whole question in dispute. Is it a special 
agent, or is it a condition only’ To elucidate this subject Dr. 





Draper refers to the analogy of the flame of a lamp, which has a 
definite form, and propagates its like; yet is nothing but an ope- 
ration continually maintained or extending, so long as the con- 


ditions are similar. 


** Are plants, then,’’ he asks, ‘‘in truth, nothing more than temporary 
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states through which material substance is passing, because of some original | 
physical impression made upon it, and tl nt operation of external cir- 
cumstances? Can individuality be applied to them any more than to a flame? 
Instead of being individuals, are they not rather the transitory results of au 


operation ? 


**The lamp, which we have been using as an illustration, may serv 
enlighten our path a little farther. In the infancy of chemistry, it might 





have been said of it that it possessed a burning power, which enabled it to 
dispose of the matter with which it was fed, just es we say of a plant, in the 
infancy of physiology, that it possesses a plastic power, which groups into 


definite forms the substance with which it is furnished. Theso-called burn- 
ing power was derived from another flame, in all respects analogous to that 
which manifests it, and is nothing more than an extension of a physical 
operation, the tendency of which, so fav from being to check, is to continue 
as long as the proper material is furnished. The lighting of a second flame 
is essentially the same condition as the continued combustion in the first. 





to | 


| topies with which Physical Science is concerning itself, and from which 
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principles may issue in ] The fact of separateness changes the phenomenon in no respect whatever ; 


the relation of two separate flames is the same as that of two different parts 
| of the same flame; and so the derivation of a plastic power by a plant from 
| its ancestor is essentially the same thing as the manifestation of a similar 
power in different parts of its own system, 

‘** Though it may therefore be convenient to speak hypothetically of this 
| principle which accomplishes in a plant the grouping of its parts as if it 
were an agent, the foregoing illustrations show us that all the facts of the 
case are equally well satisfied on the supposition that it is the continuation 
| of an ope A multitude of parallel instances present themselves. In 
} the making of leavened bread, all the phenomena would seem to be accounted 

for either upon the hypothesis that there resides in the leaven or ferment en 
| event, whose quality it is to determine a specific change in the flour, or that 

there is av operation which, because of the chemical conditions existing, is 
| graduaily spreading, and which will not cease until all the material sub- 
} mitted to it has been affected, and this no matter whether it be in the same 
mass or in successive portions. Of such hypotheses, the first is merely an 
elementary idea, the latter involves a philosophical conception. 

**In this way, therefore, the so-called plastic power of a cell or the germ 
of a seed may be regarded as the continued manifestation of an antecedent 
impression long ago made, and which, under the existing conditions, has no 
liability to wear out or die away ; and that impression may have been purely 
physical in its nature.” 

We recognize in this representation evidence of a truly philo- 
sophie mind, and a most admirable exhibition of the light in 
which the problem presented by organie nature should be re- 
garded, But can we take yet another step, and presenting the 
problem in a more definite form, attain an answer more precise ¢ 
(‘an we demonstrate what the nature of that condition must be— 
of what kind that operation—by which the organie state is educed 
from the absorption of light? We think this is possible. There 
is one analogy which is very simple, and very obvious when it is 
pointed out, but which even Dr. Draper seems to have partly over- 
looked. It is the analogy between the animal body and a ma- 
chine, as a watch or a steam-engine. These two classes of bodies 
possess in common an active power, apparently spontaneous ; that 
is, truly, dependent on the operation of force contained within 
themselves. What is the nature of this force in the case of a 
machine’ Evidently it is the existence within it of tension, or 
of matter in a state of tension; that is, of matter which has a 
tendency to change its state. But the matter of which the 
animal body consists tends to change its state. It decomposes 
‘ spontancously ” under ordinary circumstances; as the spring of 

watch spontaneously unbends, or compressed steam spon- 
taneously expands. In the decomposition of organized substance, 
force is generated—heat, e. g., is habitually recognized—-why not 
also motion ? or nervous action? Why are not these functions the 
result of the regulated decomposition of the tissues as simply and 
intelligibly as the motions of a watch are the result of the un- 
bending of the spring. Isnot the power of animal bodies as much 
an instance of known and necessary laws, as simple an exhibition 
of the nature and universal characteristics of force, as any most 
ordinary fact ean be? The living tissues are substances in which 
force exists as tension, and in the animal body they are so placed 
as to cflect certain ends through that tension; that is in the act of 
losing it, just as when a bent spring is placed within a watch. 

Adopting this view, which seems to be merely giving the plain 
and evident the preference over the vague and hypothetical, the 


alin. 


| active powers of organie life cease to be distinguished from other 


forms of the active powers of Nature. And a light is diffused, 
also, upon the nature of that ‘ operation” by which organic life 
is maintained and spread. Nutrition is the production of a 
tension. The luminous rays to which Dr. Draper refers all 
organization are expended in bringing into a state of tension the 
matter which is rendered organic by theirageney. Living tissues 
» representatives of a certain mode of tension among the par- 
ticles of matter. By force, the elements of carbonic acid, or 
ammonia, &c., are as it were wrenched apart, and force is stored 
up in them, as it is in the drawn string of a bow, or a lifted 
weight. 

The farther discussion of this subject we cannot now attempt, 
nor have we space for any remarks on the nature of Organic 
Forms and the conditions by which they are regulated. Very 
briefly we must advert to the views advocated by Dr. Draper 
respecting some special physiological questions ; such as his argu- 
ment (p. 147) respecting the circulation, in which he most 
ingeniously supports the view that it is effected chiefly by means of 
the chemical reactions between the blood and the tissues, and that 
the heart represents the special localization of a function which 
exists independently and in every part. 

The introduction of arguments in proof of the immortality of 
the soul, the advantages of the Sabbath, and other doctrines of 
natural and revealed religion, in a scientific treatise designed for 
professional students, is perhaps characteristic of its American 
origin, but we think they will be welcome also to most English 
readers. The arguments possess somewhat of novelty, at least in 
form, The following is Dr. Draper’s justification of his course. 

“Believing that the right progress of society depends on its religious 
opinions, and observing with concern the growing carelessness which is 
manifested in these respects in our times, the author has not hesitated to 
show how advantage may be taken of the facts presente d by physiology. 

It would be in vain to discourage the cultivators of Positive Science 
attempting the solution of questions which have foiled Speculative 
sophy. The attempt will certainly be m ide, and will inevitably con- 
Our concern should be to direct it from the outset in 








fro 
Phil 
duct us to the truth. 
the right course. A 

‘‘ The existence of God, his goodness, power, and other attributes; the 
existence of the soul of man, its immortality and accountability ; the future 
life; our relations to and position in the world; its government; these are 
Physiology can not hereafter be disconnected.” Le : 

Of the soundness of his arguments different opinions will probably 
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be entertained, but all must recognize in them tokens of a heart in 
which scientific research has added to the keenness of the spiritual 
sensibility, and rendered more profound and manly a sympathy 
with all that is highest and purest in our common humanity. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Reverend John Marshall is a clergyman of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland, and his History of Scorrisu Ecciestastican anp Crvin Ar- 
PAIRS was written at the suggestion of Dr. Wordsworth, Bishop of St. 
Andrews. It is at once heartily national and heartily anti-Presbyterian. 


NuaGets rrom tHe Oxipest Diceines is the quaint title of a clever 
book, written in wilful defiance of the Reverend Baden Powell’s suppli- 
cation that the late Hugh Miller’s 7vstimony of the Rocks might be the 
last attempt to reconcile Genesis with Geology. 

Lerrers rrom ALABAMA were written during a residence of seven or 
eight months in that State, and relate chiefly to the author’s observations | 
in natural history, a theme on which he is always to be heard with plea- 
sure, 

Proverss or ALL Nations does not purport to be a complete gather- 
ing of national proverbs, but it is a good selection arranged upon a novel | 


and convenient plan, and accompanied with interesting illustrative | 
matter. 
Books. 

A History of Scottish Ecclesiastical and Civil Affairs from the Introduction of 
Christianity to the present time, By the Rev, John Marshall. 

Nuggets from the Oldest Diggings ; or, Researches in the Mosaic Creation. 

Letters from Alabama (U.S.), chiefly relating to Natura! History. By Philip 
Henry Gosse, F.R.S, 

Proverbs of all Nations Compared, Explained and Illustrated, 
Kelly. 

A Catechism of Photography : including Simple Instructions for performing all 
the various operations connected with the Art. 

How to Colour a Photograph ; or, Lessons on the Harmony and Contrast of 
Colours, principally in their applications to Photography. 

Under Government ; au official key to the Civil Service of the Crown, and 
Guide for Candidates seeking appointments. By J. C, Parkinson. 

Trip to the Rhine and Paris. By Thomas M, Gemmell. 

Cousin Stella ; or, Conflict. By the Author of ** Violet Bank and its Inmates.” 
In three volumes, 

Theseus and the Minotaur. A Metrical Legend. 

Jidegonda, From the Italian of Grossi. 


By Walter kh. 


By J. 8. Winslow. 


LITERARY NEWS. 
A fac-simile of the 1604 edition of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet,” the only 
edition published during the poct’s lifetime, has just been distributed to | 
a few Shakesperian scholars by the Duke of Devonshire. The issue took 

place under the superintendence of Mr. John Payne Collier. 

The library of the late Alexander yon Humboldt, which had been left 
to his old valet, has this week been sold to Lord Bloomfield, our am- 
bassador at Berlin, for the sum of 40,000 thalers, or about 6000/7. It is | 
said to be destined for the British Museum. 

The Social Science Association has proposed the following special | 
question for its annual meeting, to be held at Bradford in October. 
“ How far and in what way can the national census of 1861 be made 
available for procuring information on the moral, material, and social 
condition of the country > ” 

It is stated that about 10,000 copies of the Poet Laureate’s ‘ Idylls of 
the King,” have already been sold. In America also, no less than three 
editions of the same work have passed the press. 

A few more new books are announced as forthcoming by London pub- 
lishers. Among them are “A Little Tour in Ireland,” by * An 
Oxonian,” illustrated by John Leech (Bradbury and Evans); “The | 
Rose and the Lotus; or, Home in England and Home in India,” by the 
“Wife of a Bengal Civilian” (Bell and Daldy); and a new édition de 
luxe of Moore’s ‘“‘ Lalla Rookh,” with illustrations by Pickersgill, Birket | 
Foster, and others (Routledge and Co.). 

Our thoroughly national game of cricket has found a most competent 
historian in Mr. Frederick Lillywhite, who is preparing an claborate 
work, wherein will be given full scores of all matches chronicled since 
1772, biographical notices of celebrated players, anecdotes, kc. Much of 
the requisite materials lies buried in old books, newspapers, and bits 
0’ writing hidden away in dark corners and cupboards. ‘The labour of 
collecting and compiling them will be great; and we are sure that the | 
lovers of cricket will readily respond to Mr. Lillywhite’s appeal, that he 
may be allowed to examine any documents of the kind of which they 
may be possessed. 

Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. are preparing for continuous publica- 
tion, at a very low price, an Index to Current Literature, a work that 
promises to be of great utility to the general reader no less than to literary 
men. ‘The first part will appear on the 15th of October, and will be con- | 
tinued quarterly, unless the majority of subscribers prefer that the pub- | 
lication should be monthly. Mr. Low invites suggestions on this and | 
other points; and we earnestly advise our readers to promote by every 
means in their power the success of a work which bids fair to supply, at 
the low cost of 4s. a-year, a long-experienced desideratum in litera- 
ture. For want of it our system of catalogues is at fault, and our daily 
accumulating stores of books and pamphlets are as it were locked up from | 
all but the professed literateur, and to a great extent even from him. 
“My aim,” says Mr. Low, “is to compile a work which shall in itself 
prove a ready-reckoner of what is written on any given subject during the | 
current quarter, and which without being confined to the titles of books 
may extend its application to the contents of the leading reviews and 
magazines, and comprehend a reference to essays and newspaper articles, | 
that may be as desirable to secure the means of turning to as to distinct | 
publications. The value of such an Index must be too apparent to need | 
enlarging upon, and it will be my aim to make it prove its value to those 
who may doubt it.” 

Several American papers state that Mr. T. C. Evans, of New York, 
has sailed for this country with the view of engaging Mr. Charles Dickens | 
to give “readings” in the United States. A similar offer was made | 
some time ago to Mr. Thomas Carlyle, but declined. 

The Opinione of Turin announces that King Victor Emmanuel has ap- 
pointed the celebrated Italian author, Signor Alexandre Manzoni, to the 











| and Paris longs for a little virtue by way of change. 


presidency of the Institute of that city, with a salary of 12,000 lire 
(480/.). 

The French Académie des Inscriptions ct Belles-Lettres has just 
awarded it annual prize to M. Chessang for his work on ‘‘ The different 
kinds of fabulous narratives called romances, in Greek and Latin An- 
tiquity, up to the fifth century of our era, and their connexion with 
History.” 

An important historical work, entitled “ History of the Reign of 
Charles Emmanuel IT., of the House of Savoy,”’ by the Chevalier Domi- 
nique Carutti, member of the Academy of Sciences of Turin, has just 
been translated into French, in two volumes. 

The affairs of central Italy begin to assume such an importance that 
several Paris newspapers have begun to send out special correspondents 
to Tuscany and Parma. Among the earliest who have thus started is M. 
Edmond Texier, of the Siéc7e, whose late letters from the seat of war 


| reached a great notoriety, and have been receutly republished. 


M. A. Guéroult’s new Franco-Italian journal, ‘‘ L’opinion Nationale,” 
is now definitely announced to appear on the first of September. It will 
be of the size of La D’resse, and also of the same price, viz., 40 francs per 
annum for Paris. 

The first volume of a statistical work of considerable interest, entitled 


| “ Etudes sur le Régime des Manufactures,” has just been published by 


Michel Lévy, fréres, Paris. ‘The part now issued, headed ** Condition 


| des Ouvriers en Soie,” and written by M. Louis Reybaud, of the In- 


stitute,’ treats of the social condition of the silkweavers in France, 
Switzerland, the Rhinelands, Prussia, and the adjacent countries. The 
facts brought forward are said to be mostly the result of personal and 
minute inquiries, 

Under the title of ‘Les Sirénes,” a French amateur author, M. 
Kastner, has just published a ceries of essays in which the origin of 
various popular superstitions of ancient and modern times, as that of 
Sirens, of magical music, of the song of dying swans, Kc., is investigated 


| with great care, and some curious conclusions are arrived at. 


A new French metrical translation of Gocthe’s ‘ Faust,” from the pen 
of Prince Alphonse de Polignac, has appeared in Paris. The version, on 
which the noble author is said to have been engaged for many years, is 


| very graceful. 


A book entitled “ La Satire en France au moyen-ige,” by C. Lenient, 
which was published this week by Pagnerre and Co., contains a clear 
and graphic description of an interesting period of French literature ; 
and notable likewise among the recent productions of the French press 
is another of the same class, by Emile Deschanel, “La vie des 
Comédiens : Romans, Comédies, Satires, Mémoires, et Anecdotes.’’ 
The latter work is published by Hachette and Co. 


Che Cheatres. 


The address which Mr. Robson delivered on the last night of the sea- 
son to the patrons of the Olympic Theatre, comprised a brief history ot 
managerial wisdom rewarded by permanent suceess. He showed that he 
and his partner, Mr. W. 8. Emden, had adhered to one line of business, 
and within the sphere, voluntarily limited, had laboured to do their best. 
The company is exactly suited to the pieces, which, as well as the scenery 
which illustrates them, are completely in accordance with the taste of a 
fastidious public equally adverse to dulness and vulgarity. A Jack- 
of-all-trades is never less in his place than when he manages a theatre, 
and Mr. Robson is honourably anxious to demonstrate his abhorrence of 
bungling versatility. The house will reopen towards the end of Sep- 
tember, 


Monday next will be the last night of Mr. Kean’s rule at the Princess’s 
Theatre. Jenry VIII. is selected for the farewell drama, probably be- 
cause it enables Mrs, Charles Kean to take leave of the public in one of 
her finest characters. An address by Mr. Kean will follow the play. 
With the change of management the [rincess’s will entirely change 
its character, and the sort of Shakesperian supremacy that it has held for 
the last nine years will not be represented by any house whatever. Thus, 
as far as the poetical drama is concerned, we have a complete blank be- 
fore us, which even the imagination refuses to fill up. 


Parisian THEATRICALS. 

The French stage is at the present moment in a very unintcresting con- 
dition. MM. L, Thibourt, Grange, and R. Deslandes, have laid their three 
heads together for the composition of a Vaudeville, called Les Chevaliers 
dua Pinee-nez, but even the public of the Variétés, where it is played, begin 
to get weary of the lorettes and vicious idlers which it exposes to view, 
t At the Cirque 
there is a huge feérie in thirty-two tableaux, written by M. Hugelmann 
and Mademoiselle Thys, and entitled Cri-Cri. The personage to whom 
this name belongs is the genius of labour, who is opposed to Quibus, the 
demon of money, and the characters Mécanique, ‘Travail, Courage, Per- 
sévérance, &c., are of that allegorico-didactic kind that has been 
familiarized to the London public by the introductions to the recent 
Drury Lane pantomimes. 


Music. 

The Bradford Musical Festival has been held during this week. It 
commenced on Tuesday and terminated yesterday. The arrangements 
(the general superintendence of which was committed to Mr. Costa) have 
been on an extensive seale. ‘The instrumental orchestra has been almost 
identical with the Royal Italian Opera band; the chorus has been 
gathered from the town and the neighbouring district, with scarcely any 
additions from London or other parts of the country—a proper proceeding, 
for the Yorkshire choristers are the best in England, if not in the world: 
and the solo performers have consisted of our greatest favourites both na- 
tive and foreign, including, Madame Clara Novello, Madame 
Sherrington, Mrs. Sunderland (a lady of great provincial reputation), 
Miss Palmer, Madame Didiée, Mademoiselle Titiens, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr, Santley, Mr. Cooper, Signor Giuglini, and Signor Belletti. The 
programmes of the various performances have been made up, geucrally 
speaking, of music of acknowledged excellence, and the selection is such 
as, a few years ago, would have been perfectly well suited to a provincial 
audience, But there is hardly such a thing now-a-days as a provincial 
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audience ; the interecurse with Lenien bei ing so ye and easy ‘that 
lovers of music, wherever they reside, are in gencral well acquainted 
with the entertainments of the metropolis, od require the same novelty 
and variety as the London public, in the music presented to them. In 
this respect the Bradford Festival has been faulty : no attempt having 
been made to extend the narrow range of pieces made use of on such oc- 
casions, by bringing forward any thing that would have been fresh and 
interesting to the musical portion of the public. The sacred per- 
formances consisted of The Creation, the Dettingen Te Dewm, a portion of 
Judas Maccabeus, St. Paul, and The Messiah; and the miscellancous 
concerts were made up of pieces which had been popular during the 
season at the Italian Opera and the metropolitan concerts. 

The fine weather has been very favourable to the Festival. There 
has been a great influx into Bradford from the neighbouring districts; 
and the town, busy and bustling at all times, assumed the aspect of 
gaicty and fashion. The performances have been well attended; the 
magnificent new concert hall having been always full and sometimes 
crowded ; and the funds of the Bradford Infirmary will doubtless be 
largely benefited by the peeunis ary result of the Fe estival. 


Fine Arts, 


LORD NORTHWICK’S SALE, 

On Wednesday last Mr. Phillips brought his labours to an end, and 
dispersed one of the largest, if not quite the largest, private galleries on 
this side of the Alps, amongst A, alers and collectors; the gross sum ob- 
tained being nearly 96,0007, Not Fonthill, nor Stowe, nor the King of 
Holland’s collections presented. so great a value as this; it therefore did 
not surprise us to find judges and experts from all parts of Europe as- 
sembled before the auctioncer’s rostrum to obtain, if possible, gems of 
art of a very high and unquestionable excellence. 

In a gallery containing more than fifteen hundred pictures it was not 
to be expected that all should be of the highest order r, nor that all 
should have come from the easel of the great mas ters whose name they 
bore ; but the pictures had the merit of being ascribed to the right schools, 
and in this particular Lord Northwick proved himself to be a connoisseur 
of great knowledge and judgment. 

The gems which were unguestionable realized very large sums, and 
many other specimens values purely conventional and ¢ apricious ; but 
then we bear in mind that wealth must have its outlets in the direction 
of art, and that the Sir Vistos of our day, like those of the days of Pope, 
not only have tastes but large means for their gratification. We have but 
one wish to record, viz., chet the living artists could but have received 
the prices ebtained for their labours now. 

For instance, Nasmyth’s two pictures, for which Lord Northwick paid 
him 120/., lots 350 end 1208, brought 1270 guineas; Maclise’s pictures 
of Robin Hood and the Marriage of Strongbow, lots 1178 and 1210, pro- 
duced respectively 1505 and 1710 guineas; Muller’s View of Athens, 
520 guineas; Roberts’ two interiors of Westminster Abbey 
Church of St. Jacques at Rouen, lots 1104 and 1165, 315 and 285 
guineas; Creswick’s Mountain Stream, lot 1158, 350 guineas; Sidney 
Cooper’s Meadows with Cattle and Sheep, lot 1167, 455 guineas; It. 
Wilson’s engraved and well-known picture of Cicero's Villa, lot 1182, 
300 guineas; Frost’s two charming pictures of Sabrina and Diana and 
her Nymphs, lots 328 and 1201, 207 and 675 guineas; Poole’s exqui- 
sitely imagined illustration of Job receiving the Report of his Misfor- 
tunes, lot 1209, 610 guineas; Ward's Disgrace of Clarendon, lot 1210, 
805 guineas; a Landscape by the elder Linnell, lot 370, 375 guineas. 

The enamels by Bone were very fine, and brought great sums; the 
Marquis of Hertford purchasing the portrait of Lady Hamilton as 
Ariadne for 700 guineas. 

Among the pictures of the older masters, a fine P. Wouvermans 
brought 1035 guiueas; two very perfect specimens of Van Os, of fruit 
and flowers, 186 guineas; a very fine Ascension of the Virgin, by 
Andrea Sacchi, 200 guineas. The ‘Roy al Academy became the possessors 
of a copy by Raffaele Mengs, of the Madonna del Foligno, for 105 
guineas. As did the National Gallery of the Glorification of the Vi irgin, 
by Masetti of Brescia, for 550 guineas; a Village Féte, by D. Teniers, 

roduced 250 guineas; a very perfect specimen of Jacob's Palmer fell to 

r. Butler for 160 guineas ; a Virgin and Child, by Francia, fell to Mr. 
Nieuwinhuys for 185 guineas; a portrait of Pierre Both and his wife, 
the first Governor of Batavia, by Albert Cuyp, went for the irreconcilable 
price of 920 guineas; Carlo Dolce’s St. John realized more than 2000 
guineas; a genuine Giorgione, a musical party, 750 guineas; the Al- 
chymist, by D. Teniers, 675 yuineas; Schidone’s Girl with the Horn- 
book, 405 guineas; Girolajo’s Stoning of St. Stephen, 1530 guineas. 

These suffice to show how pictures of great merit are appreciated. In 
the early period of the sale the prices obtained were not so great as in 
its last days; then many valuable pictures were knocked down at really 
inconsiderable sums, and we congratulate those who were thus successful in 
their purchases. But these congratulations are alloyed by the regret that 
a gallery which had been for so many years a source of instruction and 

leasure to both residents and visitors of the attractive town of Chelten- 
am, should have been doomed to sale and dispersion by reason of the 
intestacy of its late owner. 

The nation at large, however, owes thanks to the present Lord for an 
endeavour made by him to save the gallery from this fate. We under- 
stand that he offered a very large sum of money to the heirs of the per- 
sonality, in order that Thirlestane House and its contents might be con- 
tinued on their late dense. which offer they refu: sed. 











TF, AUGUST 23. 
John Street, Hoxton, surgeon. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZ} 
Bankrurtcy Annulled.—Tunomas Horner, 
Bankrupts.—E.11 Oxmrop and Ricnarp Rorexts, Manchester, merchants—Wit- 
1AM SraGer, Phillip’s Place, Shooter’s Hill Road, Greenwich, builder—Joun 
Lyons, Sheffield, Yorkshire, steel-manufacturer—James Broapnvursr, Albert Strect, 
Kennington, builder—Epwarp Emerson Fenwick, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, wine- 
merchant—Samurt Marsu, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer--SamveL Newron, 
Stockport, Cheshire, cotton-manufacturer—SamvueL Muippierox, Oldham, Lan- 
cashire, ironmonger—Wii1iaAM WaLLYER WALKy1ERr, Sandown, Isle of Wight, post- 
master—Wintuiam Neck Prcxins, Torquay, Devonshire, auctioneer--Epwarp Cir- 
ment Davirs, (and not Clement Edward Davies, as advertised in last Friday's 
Gazette), Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, chemist—James Douerty, Birmingham, 
draper—Rosprrt Catpecotr, Manchester, victualler. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 26. 
Bankrupts.—Epwanp Starr Prior and Atrrep Starr Prior, Bishopsgate Street, 
coal-merchants—Levi Cons, Liverpool, eating-house-keepe +—Wiuam Gus, 
Topsham, Devonshire, iroumonger—Benxsamix Wurre, Lower Grosvenor Street, 
Grosvenor Square, tailor—James Yates, Bolton-le- Moors, Lancashire, pawnbroker 
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—Antucer Epwarp Wrixpvs, Aldermanbury, -carf-manufacturer—E.iza Mepianp, 
c heapside, eating-h. muse-kee per—CLement Hanwoop, Halberton, Devon, carpenter 

~Tuomas ALEXANDER Nico, Sloane Street, Chalsea, upholsterer—Henry Sriren - 
BuRGH (and not Sriinempure, as advertised in last Tuesday's Gazette), and Wit- 
cate GoLpDENSTEDT, Liverpool, ship-brokers—Ric Harp Morrison, Carlisle, guano- 
dealer. 


Ys] y ae Nad 
PRICES CURRENT, 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes. 
3 per Cent Comsols ..eccecsscsees ees 954 
Ditto for Account .... 58 
3 per Cents Reduced 
New 3 per Cents ° 
Long Annuities 
Annuities 1885 .. ee 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent 
India Stock, 104 pe rCent.. 
Exchequer bills, 1}¢. per diex 
Exchequer Bonds, 185) ...... . 
India Bonds 4 per Cemt ..ccccccccccce 5 dis 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


Thurs. | Svidepe 













3 





eevee 26 




































































Austriam ...ccccccccccees 5p.Ct, a DUORGR accccccedssncesed 4ip.Cct.) 
Belgian ... .4t—- | —— | Mexican .... . . 
Ditto... 2- 55 | Peruvian ...... Ah 
Brazilian . - loa | Portuguese 1853 + 
Kuenos Ayre - 73 } Russian ....... t— 
Chilian - —_— Sardinian 5— 
Danish ... St =— _— Spanish t— 
DURES . nc cccccccesccverers _ -_-— Ditto New Deferred a 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders _- 61) | Ditto Passive .........cceeeeeeee 
Ditto ...cccccccccrcccce - —— | Turkish.. 
French ...cccecescecseees —- | —— | Venezuela 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwayvs— Banks— 
Bristoland Exeter....... ° 99) | Australasian .. 85 
Caledonian,.........+++ . 85} British North a “4 
Chesterand Holyhead . ay City ....00 eeseeeeees _ 
Eastern Counties....... hye | | GRE . ccncsocvecvece 32 
Edinburgh and Glasgow va) | Commercial of London —— 
Glasgow and South- Western... -— | Eng]. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd. 154 
Great Northern . 103 }  LOmdon ......ceceeceeeeeeeeeees —- 
Great South. and lod | London and County .. 244 
Great Westert,.....6..ceereeee 60; London Chrtd. Bnk. of 4 | 21 
Lancashire and Yorkshir | 96, } London Joint Stock......+.++++ 31 
Lancaster and Carlisle.........+ ary London and Westminster «| 49) 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast} 109; National Bank .......+- _ — 
London and Blackwall ......... 5 | National Provincial eee 7 
London and North-Western ° New South Wales. oe +} -— 
London and South-Western..../ Oriental ..... ° 40 
Manchester, Shefticld ,& Lincoln | Provincial of a a 7 
SUED ccacccndeeesensencesees | South Australia...... | 3 
Midland Great Western (Ireland | | Union of Australia 47 
North British. ..........+++.00+ 60} | Union of London.. 26 
North-Eastern—Berwick / BY | WONT cecccesesesesesoscs —_ 
North-Eastern—York . 72) Western Bank of London.......) —— 
Oxford, Wor.& W olverhampton si} | Docxs— | 
Scottish Central ....... 0.00006: {—_— East and West India 119} 
Scottish Midland......... : si} LONGOM .. 6s eeeeeeee | 
South Eastern and Dover 764 St. Katherine ++| al 
Eastern of France...... -—— | Wieterte ccccccccccecscccccces *° 102 
East Indian ..........+. 100 MISCELLAN EOUS— | 
Geelong and Melbourne oe Australian Agricultural, onal 28 
Grand Trunk of Canada 35) British American Land, ° —— 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 9s) } Canada 107 
Great Western of Canada .... 5 | Crystal P. p 1 
Paris and Lyons .........55+. M4) | Electric Telegraph . 103 
Min vs— | General Steam.... -- 
Australian, ....cescceceeeeeeees -— London Discount. ed 
Brazilian Imperial... ss -— National Dise ount. eccece _ 
Ditto St. John del Rey. os Peninsular and Oriental Ste 76 
Cobre Copper ........eee+ 42) Royal Mail Steam...... seeeeees 50 
RSMNOT WOR oo cccécsccccocses 22 } South Australian ..........+ sea? Bry y 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 24th day of August 1859. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 









Motes issued ....cccceceeees - £30,689 ,800 | Government Debt......+++++-&11,01 e 
Other Securities...... +++ 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion .. + 16,214,800 
Silver Bullion,.... seeeeeeeees - 
£30,639,800 £30,689 ,800 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (inelu- 











est ding Dead Weight Annuity). 211,214,668 
Public Dep Other Securities... . . 18,904,418 
Other Deposits M4, "183, 853 NOUS... .cceeaee + 9,015,865 
Seven Daysand other Bills . sod a8 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 9 

£39,197 406 

















BULLION. Per oz. lo Mees exer wet ey — 
‘ . | Copper, Brit. Cakes 0.. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 ® Iron, Welsh Bars. 615 6 
Mexican Dollars ........+.+++ - 0 5 O | Lead, British Pig . 0° 
Silver im Bars, Standard........ © 6 Ij | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 20 0 0.. 0 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 26. 
. & ao & | &. | . & 
Wheat, R. 0. 40todé Fine ...... 47to 50 Fine..... . 64t0 66 | Indian Corn. 32 to 33 
5|' Foreign,R. 36— 60! Peas, Hog... 34—37 | Oats, Feed.. 23-—25 
j White F. 53—55) Maple.... 36—39 
Fin Rye ..... eee 32 — 35) White .... 35—37 
White Old 42—46 | Barley .. ; Blue ...... O— @ 





30 — 38/ Beans, Ticks 37 — 42 


Malting 
- 56—63 Harrow... 43—48 


46 — 50 
New ..sees 40—46 | Malt, Ord.. 








SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 
Per Qr. a of England and Wales. 
a4. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Aug. 20 








Wheat ..... 44s. 1a, | Rye ...-0-. 30s. 8d. . dds. 4d, | Rye .. 
3 1 Bean oo % 6 | ce | Beans .... 
5 Peas ....... 37 s 4 « Peas....... % HN 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town made ....+++++++ per sack ny te 46s. Butter—RBest Fresh, 14s. Od. doz. 
BeCONnS ..ccccccccccecccccccece Carlow, 5/. 10s. to 51. 12s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship a1 - 33 | Bacon, Irish .....++++++ per cwt, 565. — 68¢, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... — 31 | Cheese, Cheshire, fine ....++. .- 14 — 
American .......per barrel pf — 27 Derby, pale ° — 76 
Canadian ......cecereerees 2% — 27 } Hams, York ....+-0e00e 0 
Bread, act to iia. the 4lb. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to ds. 64. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Carte . wert > 
da. d. . a, 


Heap or Carrie at THe 


NEwoAte ano Le&apENmBALL.” 
CATTLE MARKET. 
















s. a. sa a. d. ‘ ‘ 
Beef... 3 2to3 S8to4d O w.. 4 2tod GC to $ 0 Monday. Thursday. 
Mutton 3 6—4 0—4 6 woe. 4 O@—410—56 2 Beasts... 4,620 ..... 1,232 
Veal... 3 O—3 86—4 4 w.. 4 O— 4 C—410 Sheep ..27,250 . . 9,300 
Pork... 3 @—4 @—4 4 w. 3 6—4 O—4€ 6] Calves., 270. ° 98 
Lamb. 4 4-4 6—5 0 .... 5 O—5 4-610 Pigs... B00 cs ee Iso 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusves.) 
SMITaFIELD. j WITECHAPEL. ComBERtanD. 
Hay, Good .....0+- 808. 0 858. ..0+6+ cece BBB. CO OBE. ceveenee . to 5s. 
Inferior -- C — 70 us eee 50 — 60 
New ... 7% — &@ .. 6 — 86 
Clover .....+- - 9% —110. 106 — 115 
Wheat Straw .....- - &@ =— @ ve 380 BB cocceeceeee 8 
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OYAL PRIN C ESS’ 5 THEATRE 
Last Night of Mr. Cuanres Kean’s ae 
On Monpay will be presented DYING FOR LOVE, after 


which Shakespeare’s Historical Play of KING HENRY 
THE EIGHTH. Cardinal Wolsey, by Mr. C. Kean. Queen 
Katherine, by Mrs. n. To conclude with IF THE 





ar 
CAP FITS. Commencing at 7 o'clock. 
On the conclusion of King Henry the Eighth Mr. C. Kean 
will deliver a 
FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


, oa NY 
YRYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT FOUN- 
AINS.—On Mownpay next, Avovsr 29th, the whole 
of Water Works, including the Cascades, Waterfalls, 
Temples, Basket Fountains, the 
Nine Basins of the Upper 5 es, and the numerous jets of 
the Grand Lower Basins, will be displayed at half-past Four 
o’Clock precisely. Also, first day of Summer P: oultry Show. 
Open at 9. Admission Oae Shilling ; Children uader 12, 
Sixpe mee. 


Me? JOHN 





syste 
Dancing Fountains, Wat« 














» tan ” rp we 
BENNETTS NEW 
LECTURES, 
r. Joan Bennert, F.R.A.S., Member of the National 
my of Pa , is prepa ad to RECE IV E APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR ENGAGEMENTS for his? LF URES,— 
First, On the CHRONOMETER, its Past, Present, and 
Future ; and Second, a Month among the W 
Switzerland ; or for those ‘On the Watch,” and “ Women 
and Watehwork.” The Lectures will be profusely illus- 
trated by Moc , Diagrams, 4 —— ns of Clocks and 
Watches. Applications to JOHN BENNETT'S, Watch many 
factory, 65, Cheapside 
































HE CENTRAL TRALNING SCH( OL 
of ART at SOUTIL KENSINGTON, for MALE and 
PEMA STUDENTS YPOLITAN SCHOOLS 
of AR 5 emale Classes only, and at 
Spits alfields, rf y, William Street, Wil 
mington Square ; St. Thomas Charterhouse, Goswell Strect ; 
Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford Road; 8st 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, Castle Street, long Acre; Lambeth, 
Mary's, Prince's Road ; Hamps* ead, Dispense Building ; 
Christ Church, St. George’s-in-t1e- East, Cannon Street, will 
voapen., on the ist of Ocroper. 
f 


















» prospectuses, or any other in- 
wn ation, to be made at the schools in each district, and at 
South Kensington. 

By authority of the Committee of Councilon Education. 


YOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINI 


and of SCIENCE ~nees IED to the ARTS. 














Dir 
SIR RODERICK INPEY “sti RCHISON, D.C.L., 
M.A., , &e. 

During the Session 1859-'60, which will commence 
the 3d Ocroser, the following COURSES of LECTUR 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: 
CHYMISTRY. By A. W. Hormann, LL.D., FR. 
METALLURGY. By Jous Perey, M.D., F.R.s 
NATURAL HISTORY. By T. H. Nexcey,P.RS 
MINERALOGY. } By Wanitnoron W. Suyru, M.A., 
. MINING. F.R.S 
. GEOLOGY. 

APPLIED MECHANICS. 

F.R.S. 


on 
ES 








- 





> oo Ho 


By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
By Rovpeatr Wits, M.A., 


~ 


P 


. PHYSICS. 
INSTRUCTION IN 
Mr. Binns. 


By G. G. Sroxrs, M.A., F.R.S. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. By 





The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labo- 
ratories) is 30/. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual pay- 
ments of 20. 

Pupils are received inthe Royal College of Chymistry (the 
laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr, Hor 
MANN, ata fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The same 
fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Perey. Tickets to separate Courses of 
Lectures are issued at 1/., Is. 10s., and 2/7. each. Officers 
in the Queen’s service, her Majesty's Consuls, acting 
mining agents and managers, may obtain tickets at reduced 


¢ . 
Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others en- 
gaged in education, are also admitted to the Lectures at re- 
duced fees. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Exhibitions, and others have also been establishe 
For a pi and i tion, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


APPIN ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufaeturers by special appoint- 
ment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield makers who sup- 
ply the consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, Kine Wittiam Srreer, London Bridge, contain 
by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 
direct from their Manufactory, Qoren’ s Cuttery Works 

Fiddle Do 


























SueErrie.p. uble King’s Lily 
Pattn. Thread. Pattn. Pattn. 
£s. ad. £sd. £8.d. £8. d, 
12 Table Forks, best quality 116 0 2140 3 00 320 
12 Table Spoons, ditto...... 116 0 2140 3 00 3120 
12 Dessert Forks, ditto.....1 7 0 2002 402M0 
12 Dessert Spoons, ditto.... 1 7 0 2002 40 2140 
12 Tea Spoons, ditto . »-016 0140170 110 
2 Sauce soon, Site -9 8 0 0100 O110 0180 
1 Gravy Spoon, ditto......0 7 0 0106 0110 0130 
4 Salt poons, (gilt bowls). 0 6 8 0100 0120 0140 
1 Mustard Spoon, ditto.... 0 1 8 0 26 030 0 36 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs, ditto. 0 3 6056060070 
1 Pair Fish Carvers, ditto. 1 0 0 1100 1M0 1180 
1 Butter Knife, ditto......0 3 006050 0 60070 
1 Soup Ladle, ditto . - 012 0 0160 0176 1 00 
6 Egg Spoons, (gilt).......010 0 0150 0180 1 10 
Complete Service ... 10 13 1015 16 6 17 13 6 21 46 
Any article can be had separately at the same prices. 

One Set of 4 Corner Dishes, (forming 8 Dishes,) 8/. 8s.; One 
Set of 4 Dish Covers—viz. 1 20-inch, 1 18-inch, and 2 14-inch, 


30. 10s. ; Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; Pull-size Tea and Cof- 
fee Service, 9. 10s. "Acostly Book of Engravings, with 
prices attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 stamps. 
Ordinary Medium Test 
Quality. — —_— 
Zs £3d.0 £8 
2 Dozen Full-size Table Knives, 





Ivory Handles 0 3 60 4120 
Hi Dozen Full-size Cheese ditto.. 1 40 146 210 
1 Pair Regular Meat Carvers 76 0110 0D6 
1 Pair Extra-sized ditto..... 86 0120 0166 
1 Pair Poultry Carvers . 76 o1e6e 0156 
1 Steel for Sharpening ..........0 30 040 0 60 
Complete Service ......... 4160 6186 9166 


Messrs. Marrin’s Table Knives still maintain their unri- 
valled superiority ; all their blades, being their own Shef 


field manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure 

I » which do not come loose in hot water; and 

the difference in price is occasioned solely by the superior 

quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William Street, city, 
London; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheftield 


chmakers of 





| 
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NOFIC E is HEREBY GIVEN that the 
a Secretary of State for War is willing to RECE > 
OFT ch persons as may t T 
IMG for the PURCILASE of any 
THOUSAND ARMS of se 








m of about FE L EVEN 
ul descriptions now at the Small 








Arm Establishment, at Weedon 

These Arms are in various conditions, having been con- 
demned as untit for service of the Army 

Persons wishin to tender may inspect the Arms at 





Weedon, ‘ie n wiv ing their names and addresses at that Esta- 




















Diishment, L all offers are to be addsessed to the Under 
Secretary of State for W all Mall, marked on the out 
side—** Tender for Purch of Arms ; such offer to be 
forwarded so as to be received not later than Sth Ser 
TEMBER, 


t. GWYN, for D. Contracts 
War Office, 25th August, 1559 


. .AT 
WAL .E OF LEAD, 
‘ CUTTINGS, PAPE 
CLOTHING, LEATHEI 
OLD STORES.--B 

to be Sold by Public 
wich, on Monpay the 


SERGE- 
HARNESS, 
WOOD, and 


ASHES, 


Jt NK, WOOL, 



















> at t! 


Sastiee, ue Royal 
29th of Avevsr 1859, 











in the forenoon precisely, the following Stores—Lead, Ash wes, 
Junk, Paper, Wool, Harness, Serge, Clothing, Miscellaneous 
Stores, Iron, W »&e. May be viewed from i6 to 1 o'Clock, 
and from 2 to 5 o’Clock on the three working d 1ys previou 
and Ca mngeas aivtasned at the War Office, Pall 


to the dale 
Mall ; « Woolwich 


yal Arsenal 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN 














S BANKING 
\) COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon A ide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler Approved drafts neg ted 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 


Victoria, uth 








ness is conducted direct with yew 

and also the other Australian Colonics, thro ugh the Com- 

pany’s Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad eet, London 
WILLIAM PURDY. Ma 





London, August 1, 1859 


TEW MODE OF 


4 WEALTH.—See the PROSPECTL 


ACQUIR 


+ of the PUB 





LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cros:, Lond 
which describes the way to obtain 

19,0004. CONSOLS payable during T ~ E; or 

0?, CONSOLS payable at DEAT 





For a premium of One Guinea. No other charge nor lia- 
bility 

No Medical Examination. No references to fricads re 
quired, 


Male an! Female lives admitted on equal terms. 
Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, 
be made to G. J. Pannance, anaging Director, 
Chief Offices, 47, Charing Cross, London. 
‘a. wanted throu phout the United Kingdom, 


«” Agents 

>, op - arn . Th 4 
HE ST. KATHERINE DOC K Ct 

PANY having decided that the outer « 
Premises shall be used for Advertising 
Colonists, Emigrants, aud Shippers, 
Messrs. CLAYTON and DIAMOND 

to announce that they have taken the contract to carry 
allotted a prominent space on the 


& 
at 


. to 
the 


IM- 


ls of their 
lapted for 





Articles ad 





Beg 
out the same, and have 
wall toa 
“NEWSPAPER AND PUBLICATION DIRECTORY.” 

The large number of Newspapers, Publications, and Booksof 
all rts, exported to our Colonies, ar purchased by Pas- 
sengers, Colonists, and ading on the voyage, 
is now so well known ¢t Messrs. Chayvon and Diamonp 
enture to call the attention of Publishers to this new mode 
of attracting the notice of all Se to an Illus- 
di and Descriptive Advert n y Works. It 
possible for Captains of Vessels, Passengers, Colonists, 
Emigrants, &c., continually passing this great thoroughf: re, 
backwards and forwards to their Ships, not to be reminded 
thoroughly by these Illustrated Boards of what Works they 
i quire on their voyage, and the Newspapers they must 
order to follow them Weekly or Daily to the land of their 
adoption. 

Several of the principal Newspapers 




















and Periodicals have 





already taken spaces for this division of Advertisements. 
Some are already on the walls—The I/Mustrated Le New 
a very handsome Double Board) ,—The Svectator (al very 


striking and effective Board),—The Shipping Gazette,— Mit 
chell’s Maritime Register, —News of the World,—Lloyd’s News 
, &e.,—specimens of the style in 
which this department will be ried out Many others are 
Paint ; infact, the allotted space is fast filling, and future 
orders will be executed as received. 

Crayron and Diamonp undertake to prepare well-exe 
euted Orc Parstines, Varnished and Framed, and to pl 
them in the above desirable situation, on the follow 
terms,—namely, size, 6 feet high by 5 feet wide, at the r 
6d. per week, ‘. the year, payable monthly. hi 
includes the cost of the Painting, rent of the apace 
occupied, and every incidental expense. 

The system of ADVERTISING BY ILLUSTRATION 
being novel and attractive—the size, large and striking— 
the situation, one of the most public in London—it is pre- 
sumed that this opportunity combines a more effectual, and, 
at the same time, a cheaper, channel for Advertising than 
any before introduced into this country. It is, in fact, Ad- 
vertising in the right way, and in the nieur rrace. It should 
be remembered that, once on the Dock Wall, the Tllustrated 
Advertisements cannot be covered or removed, 
flices, 265, Strand, Aucust, 1859. 


‘a r + r 
HE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT.— 
HOOPER’S SELTZER POWDERS make a mest 
agreeable, etfervescing, tasteless aperient morning draught, 
and are acknowledged by cvery-one who try them to be in- 
itely superior in every respect to any Scidlitz Powders, 
effervescing more briskly, arc quite tasteless, are painless in 
operation, and effective in result. Mixed as st ted in 
the directions, even children take them with a relish. Sold 
in 2s. 6d. boxes by Hoorza, Chemist, London Bridge ; also 
by Sancer, 150, Oxford Street; and on order by all Drug- 
gists through the London wholesale houses. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTER? PATENT. 
TM] . . ~ 
WHITE's MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being wornroundthe 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT i EVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the “oo ture 
MR. WHITE 








































































, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, he ., 268. "ed. , and 31s. 6d. ; postage, Is. 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d.. 42s., and 52s. Gd. ; postage, Is. 8d, 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. ; postage, Is. 10d. 

Post-office orders to be made payable toJOHN WHITE, 


Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 
}LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARTCOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWEL1 UNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from7s. 6d. to 16s. each 
Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 
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LEON LILLO and Oo. 


BANKERS, 9, Square Clary, Parts. 


1 I M. 

lhe 

SIG. G. VOLPE continues to 
LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Prospec 

tuses and Extracts from reviews of his gedies (pubiished 

by FP. Taimo,) and other works in prose, s on application 

to Sig. Vo.re, 37, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W 

Schools attended. 


, r r r y 
I YDROPATHY.- —DOCcTOR W~ 
ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of “ BEDSID!: LE 
TERS ON HYDROPATHX,” and Son of Dr. Edward Jk 
son, of Great Malvern, England, has opened an BH) t 
Establishment at Delgany, in the midst of the 
and beautiful scenery of the County Wicklow, one » 
a ha rom the Delgany Station on the Dublin and Wix 
tailway; 15 from Dublin ; and 10 from Kingstown, wher 
the Steamers from —— & land their pa ngere 
The air is as bracing, J $s pure, and the enery 
as beautiful, as at Mz sivorn. Te rms—2/. 2s. to 3 s. per 
1 


week 


\OAL.—The Three Pits Coal, 
/ equal to the best Wallsend, delivered free, 18s 
may be ordered of the keepers of most of the bran I 
offices, or by letter of Mr. HERBERT CLARKE, Coal 
partment, Great Northern Railway Station, King’s Cross, N. 


Taras Ab Va . . re ah , 
‘SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVEND! 
—This is the finest description of pure Lavender <i 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Briepenvacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on accoant 
of its refreshins < qualities. Price, 2s. éd. } pint, 4s. 6d 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distill ery of Flowers, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s. 
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PROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 
7 nM N VLOUR, preferred to the best Arrow Roo* 
Custards, Blancmange & 
delicacy of CHILDRI S 





us in Puddings, 
anJ especially suited to the 
INVALIDS. 

The Lancet states, 
kind known ; 


“This is superior to any thing of the 





und <r go aga Packets 4, 8, and 160 
Obtaia it where s not substituted. f 
family grocers, ¢ « confections rs, and corn-dk 
Paisley ; Dublin; Street, Manchester; 2 
Ironmonge r Lane, London. 


W here to Buy, 





4 
iy 
7 


77a 





URN ITURE. What to 








Buy, How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GU IDES,” with all Explanations, and Illustra : by Soo En- 
gravings, to be had, post free, of P. and 8. B s, City 





Furniture Warehouses, 91, 93, and 95, City Roa 1. Goods 
delivered free to any part of the kingdom, and exchanged if 
proved. Inspection invited. Note the 154. Rosewood 
or Walnut Drawing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Brus- 
sels Carpets, 2s. 34d. per yard. 











DINNE FORD'S 


+a 

URE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical fession, as an excellent re- 
lities, Hes — sadache, and Indi- 
ges adapted for 
Delicate Fe ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour duving di- 
gestion. t 












Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efticacious. spared by Dinnevorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, neral Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and s,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold va all peapet table chemists throughout the y gee. 











"| ye LCANIZED INDIARUBBER MA- 

CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 
affected by wet, heat, or cold, cheaper by far than leather or 
gutta percha, and war ted to do more work and outlast 
i ILose and tubir pagricultural purposes, washers, 
sheets, tarpaulins ticles in India- 
kept in stock 7 i 
prices, &c¢., on application to DODG 
late Dodge, Bacon, and Co. 41, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
sole contractors for Indiarubber goods to the Lords Com: nis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. 


cal x 
Poa FIs ~ SAUCE.— NOTICE 

OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
h Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
ame of Wituia™ Lazensy, as well as the front label signed 
“ Blizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additienal label, printed in green and red, 
as follow —*This notice will be aftixed to Lazenby’s Har 
, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi- 
well-known labels which are protected against 
perpetual injunction in Chancery of ¢ 
6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London. 


N’S “SHILLING” RAZORS, 


WV APPI 
Warranted good by the Makers. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
MAPPIN’S 3s. RAZORS (suitable for Hard orSoft B 
Shave well for Ten Years. 


Areas DRESSING CASES 
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TRAVELLING BAGs. s. 
an’'s Leather ssing Case, fitted....... esos 2 B 
a's Solid Le ~ather Dressing Case, fitted ...... 2 2 
a's Leather Travelling and Dressing seed 
fitted with 16 Articles, Outside Pocket, complete . i 0 
Do. do do. with addition of Wri iting 
Materials, “Pate nt Ink, and Light, compicte ... 50 
Gentleman's very large, 18 in. Bag, with Dressing 
Writing Materials Articles, Outside Pocket. 7 0 
Gentleman's !7-in. Writing and Dressing Bag, I" late a 
Fittings, best Glass, fitted with 26 Articles, complete 11 10 
Gentle 17 in. Writing and Dressing Bag, a 
with eve vessary, Very handsome, complet 38 5 
Enamel Le 13 in. Liae 
Sitk, tite ? Poe ket, com 
PlCCE. cc recceeeecccecerserererecceseeess 235 
Morocco Li 
fitted with 16 Artic ies, Outsic le Po 4 
Do. do. do. with addition of W riting 
Materials, Ink, and Light, complete .......... 5 5 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing hi x, 
15 in. fitted with 28 Articles complete... 10 6 
Levant Leather Lady's Writing and Dressing Paz, 
15 in. fitted with 30 Articles, Outside Pockets, com 
Phebe... crccccccocsersccccevesccessecvcceveccecs .-1 0 
Levant Leather Lady’s Travelling and Dressing 
15 in. fitted very complete, Silver Tops to G oT 
Rottles, Ivory Brushes, very handsome, com > £. 
A costly Book of Enugravings, with Prices attached, for 
warded by Poston receipt of Twelve Stamps. 
APPIN BROTHERS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREF 2T, CITY, LONDON, 


Manufactory— Qu ren’s Crrcery Wonxs, Sureriney. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





FIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
THE L ADIE 8 are respectfully informed that this Sraaca is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Masesry's Laux press says, that 
alihough she has tried 
Wuearen, Rice, anv orner Powprk StTarcnes, 
she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIE - D PATENT STARCH, 
See that you g 8 inferior kinds arc often substituted 
Len pon. 


et it 
WOTHERSPOON and Co. Gra 
BED- 


I [JAN DSOME BRASS and IRON 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Iirass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountin nd elegantly Japanned; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactu ed, in Mahogar iy, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanne d, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 


tion of Bedroom Furniture 
I EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
and prices of 100 


CATALOGUE, containing designs 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and “ “ee 00m Furniture Manufacturers 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W 


EET H.—By .= “Majesty’s Royal 
Letter 's Patent.—New I invented Application of che 

iy Prepared India-rubber in the construction of arti 

ficial Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSE 
LEY, sole inventor and patentee.—A new, original, and in 
valuable invention, consisting in the adaptation. with the 
most absolute perfection and success, of CHEMICALLY 

PREPARED INDIA-RUBBER, as a lining to the gold or 
bone frame. All sharp edges are avoided; no spring wire 

or fastenings are required; a greatiy-increased freedom of 
suction is supplied ; a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly 
unattainable, and a fit, pe 


GLEN 














AND 














fected with the most unerring 
secured; while, 











accuracy, are rom the softaess and flexi 
bility of the agents employed, the greatest support is given 
to the adjoining tecth when loose or rendered tender by 
the absorption of the gums.—9, Lower Grosvenor Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London; 14, Gay Street, Bath; and Ie, 
Eldon Square, Neweastle-on- Tyne. 
y ‘ ’ . , " 
OURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 


Visitors to the Sea side and others exposed to the 
Scorching Rays of the Sun, and Heated Particles of Dust, 
will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most cooling and re 


and Skin, dispelling the 


freshing Preparation for the Fac« 
allaying all Heat and Ir 


Cloud of Languor and Relaxation, 
ritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation 
attending restored elasticity of the skin Freck 
spots, pimples, flushes, and discolourations, are crad 
by its application, and give place toa clear and healt! 
of the skin. In cases of Sunburn or Stings of Insects, its 
virtues have long been acknowledged. Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle. 
Cavrion.—The words “ 
on the wrapper, and their sig 
SONS,” in red ink. Sold at 20, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 








ROWLANDS'’ KALYDOR,” are 
nature, “A. ROWLAND and 
ilatton Garden, London 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


Ailments.—V icissitudes of temperature, ex 
treme heat, and indulgence in fruit, are now producing 
diarrhea, dysentery, and cholera. In the early stages of 
these diseases the public possess in Holloway’s remedies a 
grand specific which can be applied internally and exter 
nally with the certainty of checking intestinal irritation 
None but the imprudent and reckless will disregard the 
admonitory symptoms of these often In the 
hot weather their course run, and uuless adequat 
means be adopted, death is the fearful penalty of neglect 
To children and young people these medicines are 
indeed, for they rout disease without inflicting injury upon 
the most feeble constitution ; they purify the blood and give 
the delicate better health 





—Summer 


fatal diseases 


is soon 











In ls 2mo. price 6s. 6d. the Second Edition of 


ANDBOOK OF ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY and HISTORY. With Questions. 


Translated from the German of Piitz, by the Rev. 
R. B. Pavt, M.A., and edited by the late Rey. Tuo- 
MAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 
Also, by the same Edit 
1. HANDBOOK of MEDLEV AL HISTORY and 
GEOGRAPHY. 4s. 6d. 
2. HANDBOOK of MODERN HISTORY and 


GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 6d, 
** The leading characteristic of these Handbooks is 
their exceeding simplicity, the excellent order with 
which they are arranged, the completeness of their 
details, and the remarkable accuracy and elaborate 
erudition which they exhibit in every page. They 
have this further advantage, which it is impossible to 
over-estimate—that they bring down their respective 
subjects to the very latest period, and present us with 
the results of the most recent investigations of the 
critics and antiquaries by whom they have been dis- 
cussed.”— Dublin Review. 
Rivinerons, Waterloo Place. 
INTRODUCT rs TO FRENCH AND 
GERMAN, 
In 12mo. price 5s. 6d. ~ Fourth Edition of 
HE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: 
on the Plan of “* Henry's First Latin Book.” By 
the Rev. Tuomas Kercnrver Arnoip, M.A., late 
Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
“Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work 
admirably adapted to meet the wants of English 
students of the French language far superior as a school- 
book to any other introduction, even trom the pen of a 
native writer. The sound principles of imitation and 
repetition, which have secured for the Author a re- 
putation widely extended and well deserved, are here 
happily exemplified. His account of the differences 
f idiom is very satisfactory and complete. Whoever 
thoroughly masters this Work will rarely want apy 
thing further on the subject.”—Athenaum, 
Rivixetons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 
1, A KEY to the Exercises, by M. Deut 
2. HANDBOOK of FRENCIT VOCA 


ARNOLD'S 


2s. Gd. 


3ULARY. 








GERMAN BOOK, on the Same 


The FIRST 
6d, The KEY, price 


Fourth Edition. 5s. 


The SECOND GERMAN BOOK, containing a 
sy NTAX and Vocabul: ary, and Re ading Lessons and 
Exercises. 6s.6d. The KEY, price ls. 

5. READING COMPANION to the FIRST 
HERMAN BOOK, containing Extracts from the best 
German Authors. Second Edition, 4s. 

6. HANDBOOK of GERMAN VOCABULARY 
4s, 





STANFORD'S SERIES OF POCKET 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


* Neat little Guide-Books, well printed, and so 
well written as to be good reading, apart from travel, 
while they are, at the same time, furnished with maps, 
itineraries, and practical information for travellers.”— 


Examiner, 
PARIS. 





With Plan of Paris and its Environs, 
Price 3s. 6d. 

= This is better than Galignani’s well-known 
Guide.”~—Critiec. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

A New Guide to Jersey, GUERNSEY, 
Heam, Jernov, and Atprrnry, by F. 1 
Esq., of Guernsey, with a General Map. 
3s. 6d. 


SARK, 
. Datry, 
Price 


| CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


By Mackenzizg Watcorr, M.A. Price 2s, 6d. 


Next week, Uniform with the above. Price 7s. 


THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, 
From the RKeculvers to the Land’s End, and from 
Cape Cornwall to the Devon Foreland, including 
all the information desirable for Visitors or Tour- 
ists, as well as for Railway and other short Excur- 
by Mackrenzizr Watcorr, M.A, 
The Book will also be sold in 4 Parts; viz.—1, the 
Coastof Kent; 2, Sussex; 5, Hants and Dorset; 4, 
Devon and Cornwall. 


MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


sions, 





28, e@ach. 





ENGLAND) AND WALES.—Road and Railway 
lravelling Map, ou a ile of 12 miles to an inch; 
$5 inches by 42, ful Jloured, in case, 


Price Ss. 6d, 


ENGLAND AND WALES.—Poct Raliway 


Map. Price, folded in ver, ls. ; mounted, in 
case, 2s. 
ORDNANCE GENER AL MAP OF ENGLAND 


AND WALES,.—Sceale, 1 mile to an inch. Price 
of cac ch Division, 2s. in sheet; mounted, in case, 
ds. Gd. 

hey, Maps, and Catalogues on application. 


WALES.—R ad 1 ind Railway Travelling Map of 


ISLE 


North and South Wales Price, folded in cover 


ls.; mounted, in case, 2s. 6d. 

OF WIGHT.- 

various Roads, 
most remarkable places of inter 
in cover, ls.; mounted, 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. _p opular Map of Jersey, 
Guernsey, Sark, Alderney, Xe., with a General 
Map of the Channel. Price, folded in cover, 1s, ; 
mounte d, in case, 2s, 


SCOTLAND. 


alist of the 
Price, folded 


the and containing 


est. 





SCOTLAND.—Road and Railway Travelling 
Map, with the Coach Roads, Railways, Heights 
of Mountains, Rivers, Canals, Xe. In case, 
3s. Gd. 

SCOTLAND.—Pocket Railway Map. Price, 
folded in cover, ls. ; mounted, in case, 2s. 

|} EDINBURGH.-— Popular Map. Price, folded 
in cover; ls,; mounted, in case, 2s. 


| IRELAND. — Pocket 


ENVIRONS 








BURGH. —Populs a Map. 


in case, 2s, 


ENVIRONS OF EDIN 


Price, folded in cover, Ls. ; 


IRELAND. 
vD.—Road and Railway Travelling Map. 
Railways, Rivers, Canals, 
Price, in case, 3s. 6d, 
Railway Map. Price, 

folded in cover, 1s, ; mounted, s 

DUBLIN.— Popular Map. 
cover, ls. ; mounted, in case, 2s. 

OF DUBLIN.—Popular Map. 

folded in cover, ls. ; mounted, in case, 2s, 
CENTRAL EUROPE. 

CENTRAL EUROPE.—Davies’s Map, showing 
all the Railways and Stations; mounted, in 
case, 12s, 

Stanford's Catalogue of Books and Maps for Tourists, 

may be had on re ation,or per Post for 1 stamp, 


mounted, 


IRELAN 
“with the Coach Roads, 
Lochs, Mountains, &ce. 


in case, 


Price, folded in 





Price, 


GEOLOGICAL MAPS FOR 
TOURISTS. 
ENGLAND AND WALES, wit! all - —_ 
according to the most recent researches. y Sir 


Roperick I. Murciutsoxn, D.C.L., &c., Director- 
General of the Geological Surveys of Great Bri- 


tain and Ireland, 4th Edition. Size, 18 inches 
by I4; seale, 28 miles tolinch. Price, on one 
sheet, 5s. ; mounted, in case,7s. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. By Axprew C. Ram- 
say, F.R.S. and G.S., Local Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Great Britain, and Professor of 
Ge yjlogy at the Government School of Mines, 

, 12 miles to 1 inch; size, 35 inches by 42. 

5s. in case; 30s. on roller, 

“ As regards Maps, the novice in this country will 
find the guide he requires, in the beautiful Map of 
England and Wales, by Professor R unsay, Which con- 
tains in a condense vd form the result of ihe labours of 
many men continued through half a century. It has 
all the latest discoveries, is excellently coloured, and 
of a scale just large; enough to be ‘distinct. The 
smaller Map, by Sir Roderick I. Murchison, is equally 
good in execution, but from its smaller scale, not 
quite so serviceable as that of Professor Ramsay.”— 
Quarterly Review, July, 1859. 

For the best Foreign Geological Maps, see Stanford's 

Cataloques of the best Geological Maps of various 

parts of the World, to be had on application, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross. 
WW 


5.W. 









| Introductions to the 
count of the Minstrels, 


| 


-Standard Map, showing 


| journalism and honest r gislation. 


891 





POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN 


TIME. A Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, 
and Dance Tunes, illustrating the National Music of 
England; with Remarks and Aneedote. Preceded by 
various Reigns, and a short aec- 
by W. Cuaprent, F.S.A. The 
Airs harmonized by G. A. Macraners. In 2 vols. imp. 
Svo, 27, 8s. 

** The main body of the book consists of 
erudition, no less copious than well digested.” 


amass of 
—(uar- 


terly Review (July). 
Crams rn, Beare, and Cuarre:ts, 201, Regent Street. 
Boun’s Iutesrraren Liera : Avevsr. 
JARIS AND ITS ENVU LON, including 


and Excursions inte the 
«d Handbook for 


Versailles, St. Cloud, 
Champagne Districts. An illustr 
Travellers. Edited by Tnom as Foresven, Author of 
* Norway and its Scenery. With 28 beat itiful Ene 
gravings on steel of the principal Buildings and Sites. 
Post Svo. cloth. 5a, 
Henny G. Boux, York 


Boun’s Screntiric LIBRARY POR SerTEMBER, 
VHEVREUL ON COLOUKL, cortaining 
J) the Principles of Harmony and Contrast of 

Colours, and their applications to the Arts; including 
Painting, Interior, Decoration, Tapestries, Carpets, 
Mosaics, Coloured-glazing, Paper-staining, Calico- 
printing, Letterpress-printing, Map-colouriog, Dress, 
Landscape and Flower Gardening, Xc. Translated 
from the French by Cuantes Marre... Second and 
most complete edition (the only one which gives the 
entire work), Thick post 8ve, with several plates, 
in extra red cloth. Sy. 

The Same, with the addition of a New Series of Six- 
teen Plates in Colours, representing the various Har- 
monies, Contrasts, and Complementary Colours, for 
the use of Artists and Manufacturers. In extra red 
cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Hexry G. Boux, York Street, Covent Garden, L ondon, 


POUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED Na- 

vv rURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. J. G. Woon. 
In Shilling Parts, or Four Shilling Divisions. 

Now ready, 
Panr VI.—With Forty Original Ds wing s of Dogs, &c, 
by Harrison Weir, Wolf, Harvey, Coleman, Xe. 
Division I.—With One Hundred ‘Original Drawings 
of Monk ys and the Cat Tribes, by Harrison Weir, 

Wolf, &e. 

In all the annals of Illustrated Book Publishing 
there never has been produced so cheap a work as the 
above, taking into consideration its editorship, its 
printing, paper, and original designs by the best 
Natural History Artists of the day, engraved by 
Dalziels. 

London : 





Street, Covent Garden, London, 





Rovrieper, Warxr, and Rovrieper, 
Farringdon Street. 


CHARLES KNIGHT ON LABOUR AND 
CAPITAL. 


Now ready, a New Edition, with Wood-euts, post 8vo. 


78. 6d. 
oe IS POWER; a View of 
the Productive Forces of Modern Society, and 
and Skill. 


the Results of Labour, Capital, , 
work contains 


“Mr. Charles Knight's excellent 
much truth, and we recommend it to the careful con- 
sideration of all whe look upon the welfare of the 
working classes as the highest consideration for honest 
"Statesman, 

Also, by the Same, 

ONCE UPON A TIME, New Edition. 
leap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Jounx Murray, 


HOMER HADCERSS ES BY THE 
NOLD. 


In 12mo. price “ibe . neatly half-bound, 


I OMERI ILIAS; with English Notes 


Albemarle Street. 


REV. T. K. 





and Grammatical References. Edited by the 
Tnomas Kercuxver Arnoip, M.A., late Reetor 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 


Rev. 
of Lyndon, 
Cambridge. 

Also, by the same Editor, 


1, HOMERI ILIAS, Lib. L.—IV.; with a Critical 
Introduction and copious English Notes. Second 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 


* This edition is intended to assist more advanced 
students at schools and colleges. A more usefal and 
complete guide to the study of Homer we do not 
know.”"—Atheneum, 

2. HOMER FOR BEGINNERS; 
Books I.—II1., with English Notes. 
3s. 6d. 

3. CRUSIUS'’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXI- 
CON FOR HOMER. With an Explanation of the 
most difficult Passages and the Proper Names, Re- 
vised and Edited by ‘the Rev. T. K. Anwoup. 9s. 

Rivixnorons, Waterloo Place. 


TO LONDON . ADVERTISERS. 


On Sarvuapay, 2d Suny, a ap ppeared the First } 
of a Weekly local Journal, The 


HATH AM N EWS, 


AND 
ROCHESTER, STROOD, BROMPTON, 
GILLINGHAM ADVERTISER. 
Price ONE PENNY. 

The price of the paper has been fixed at the now 
popular PENNY, in the belief that the ge sneral sup- 
port of the townspeople will insure success at that 
very modest charge. 

To Advertisers, the PENNY price and consequent 
large circulation must be all jit a and it is be- 
lieved that they w ill warmly support their own local 
** Advertiser.’ 

The charges for Advertising have been fixed at a 
very moderate rate: for ordinary ree F 


being the liad, 
Second Edition, 








Number 


AND 


3 lines........ 1s. Od, 24 lines.. . 5s, Od, 

> ow ecccee 2 0 , ne 60 

> ee : 0 40 .. ee, 

SD. me adecdes 0 errr 
Each addition 10 loa, ls. 6d. Considerable reduction 


when a number ‘of insertions are ordere 
Printing and Publishing Office, 58, High "Street, 
Chatham. 
London Agents: 
paper and Advertising Agents, 
Piccadilly. 


CLayrox and Sox, General News- 
265, Strand, W.C, and 





Ps 


892 


E £ kK. 
will be published 





8) NCE A W 

J Part Il. Price One Shilling, w 

on Tuesday next, August 30. 
Brapeury and Evans, 11, Bouverie © Street. 


On the 3lst —, ag A. _puslished, "pric e ls. 


of 
MHE VI RGIN TAN YS. By W. M. 
Tuackrray. With Illustrations by the Author. 
The First Volume is now ready, price 13s. in cloth. 
*,* Part XXIV. completing the work, will be pub- 
lished September 30. 
Brapevry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








This day is published, price 1s. 6d. in cloth, 
ALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
VOLUME VI. 

Published in Monthly Numbers, price 6d. each; and 
in Volumes, Quarterly, price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
Wituiam Biackwocp and Soxs, Edinburgh and 
London. 





On the 31st inst. will be published, price 2s. 6d. Part 
VILL. (completing the Second volume), of 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
ARTS and SCIENCES. Being the Fourth Divi- 
sion of the ENGLISH CYCLOP.EDIA, conducted by 
Cuan.es Knionr. 
*,.* Vol. IL. will be ready in a few days, price 12s. 
London: Brappery and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY “OF 
ENG VD. 


7 40 





On the 31st instant | will be published, price ls. 


ut 43 of 
HE POPULAR HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By Cuarues Kyieur. 
This Number of the History is devoted to a full 
narrative of the Rebellion of 1745. 

*,* Five volumes of this history are publi 
price 9s, each. 
Brapwvey and Evans, 


shed, 


11, Bouverie Street. 


London : 








w ready at all the Libraries, 
ALSE w AND TRUE By the Hon. 
Lexa Epex. Author of ** Easton.” 
1 vol, post 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 
L. Boorn, 307, Rege nt Stre et 


> We 


This day is publis she a, pric e2ls. 2 vols, 
ILLICENT NEVILLE: aNovel. By 
JULIA Tint, Author of “ The Old Palace,” 
** May Hamilton,” &c 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 


1a few da 


| 
| 


THE 


‘New Work | by the Author of * John Halifax. " 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
By the Author of * John Halifax, Gentleman, 


“In* 


” &e, 
A Life for a Life’ the author is fortunate ina 


| good subject, and has produced a work of strong 


| effect.” 


sketche 


WENTY YEARS INTHE CHURCH: | 


an Autobiography. the Rev. J. 


By I’ycrort, 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





A.LFORD’S (Dean) GREEK TESTA- | 


MENT. The Fourth Edition of the FIRST 
VOLUME (considerably revised) is now ready. Price 
17. 8s. 

London: Rivinerons, Waterloo Place, and 


Detantox, Burt, 


This pay, post 8vo. with Frontispiece, &c. 6s. 


OME MEMORIAL F RENEE OF 


and Co. Cambridge. 


. FRANCE, DUCHESS FERRARA. 
London : Bosworrn and Harrison, 215, Regent 
Street. 

SIEGE OF SEBASTOPOL. a 
piget pt in 4 vols. 4to. including Plates, 
OURNALS of PROCEEDINGS con- 

e nected with the SIEGE of SEBASTOPOL., Price 


Al. 4s 


London: LonoMAN, GREEN, LonGMAN, 





Fourth Edition, Enlarged, price Is. § 2d. post free. 
ACATION THOUGHTS on CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENTS [and Circumstantial Evi- 
dence}. By CuaAkies Purmups, A.B., One of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court for the Relief of 
Tasolvent Debtors, 

London : J, Rinuway, 169, Piccadilly, W. 
NEW WORK ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
On the 31st inst. will be published, price IOs. 6d. 

LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND 

Being a visit to Dublin, Galway, Connamara, 
Athlone, Limerick, Killarney, Glengarriff, Cork, &c. 
&e. By an Oxostax. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 
numerous Illustrations by John Leech. 


London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
E.C, 
aay GIFT BOOK, 
On Sept. 1, Mlustrated with a ‘ee 


‘cro wh 8vo. extra clot 
HE BOY’S BIRTHDAY BOOK, 
An entirely Original Collection of Tales, Essays, 
and Narratives of Adventures, by Mrs.S._C. Hall, W il- 
liam Howitt, Augustus Mayhew, Thomas Miller, 
George Augustus Sala, William Brough, and Suther- 
land Edwards. 

London: Hoviston & Wricur, 65, Paternoster Row. 
CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES, TENTH 
EDITION, 

Now ready, Eleventh Edition, Revised and Corrected 
| age nl SYNONYMES EX 

PLAINED; in Alphabetical Order: with copi- 
ous Illustrations and Examples, drawn from the best 
Writers. To which is added, an Index to the Words. 
By Grorer Craps, A.M, Eleventh Edition, 8vo. lds. 


cloth, 
N OZART’S SIX GRAND SYM- 
| PHONIES, arranged for Pianoforte by the 
celebrated Cart Czerny. 1 vol. folio, 30s.: or in six 
books, each 6s. ; as Pianoforte Duets, complete, 428. ; 
in books, each 8s. 6a. 

“ This magniticent arrangement bears testimony 
alike to the genius of Mozart, ant the brilliant talent 
of Czerny.” 

London: Ronert Cocks and Co., 

Street. 


’ 


—__ London : : Srwpxin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


New Burlington 


A 


and Roperts. | 


—Achenrnum, 
** The best book its author has produced.”—Press. 


Also, just published, 


RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Ocravivs Owen. 3 vols. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


By Lady Cuan.orre Perys. 2 vols. 
“A very agreeable containing some 
3 of society.”- 


ADAM GRAEME OF MOSSGRAY. 


3v the Author of ** Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” 5s. ele- 
gantly bound and illustrated, forming the Sixth 
Volume of ‘* Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library 
of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works.” 

Hv rst and Bracxerr, 13, Great 


novel, 
Sun. 


lively 


This day is published, 
TUSCANY IN ‘49 AND IN '59. 


By Tuomas Apowruvs TROLLorE. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE 


AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT, 
AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECUTION OF 
PROTESTANTS 
Compiled from Official Doe uments. 
By Averep Micarens. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 67. 
ion, 


* We have read this book with much eratificat 


SPECTATOR. 


| 
Marlborough Street. 


. It is a volume for the publication of which English- | 


men, Churchmen, have every reason to be thankful as 
affording incontrovertible evidence of the tyrannical 
policy of Roman Catholic rulers, and of the barbarous 
cruelties they sanction and encourage.” Press. 


*“ It is in every sense the most important book of the | 


season.”’— Leader. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE 
BORDER. 


By Watrer Wurrr, 

A Month in Yorkshire,” 

Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 

** All that it aims at it achieves—and achieves well. 
Higher praise it could not in its generation well de- 
sire.” —D’ress. 

OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES; 
AND THE MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
Post 8vo. price 2s. Eighth Edition next Week. 
Cuarman and Han, 193, Piceadilly. 


THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


Author of * Xe. 





This day, 8vo. ls. 
FEW MORE NOTES ON THE 


DEFENCES of GREAT BRITAIN from FO- 
REIGN INVASION. By Lient.-Gen. Suaw hen- 
nepy, C.B., Colonel 47th Regiment, containingg 
I. Statement and proofs as to the tonnage required 
tor the Conveyance of Troops on short passages 
by Sea, and showing the means and time re- 
quired for the Disembarkation of a large army. 
Il. Reply to Crities. 
IIL. Formation of an Order of Battle. 
By the same, 


NOTES ON THE DEFENCES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. Third Edition. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Albemarle Strect. 


Joux Murray, 


| MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS OF ENGLAND, 





FROM DOVER TO THE LAND’S END. 


The following are Now Ready, 

I HANDBOOK FOR KENT AND 
SUSSEX. Map. 10s, 

Il. HANDBOOK FOR SURREY, 
H — AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. 
78. 6d. 

III. MODERN LONDON, Map. is. 

| IV. HANDBOOK for WILTS, DORSET, 


AND SOMERSET. Map. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK FOR DEVON and CORN- 
WALL. Maps. 7s. 6¢. 


The object of Murray's Hanpnoox is to give matter- 
of-fact descriptions of what ought to be seen at each 
place, and is calculated to interest an intelligent Eng- 
lish traveller, without bewildering him with an account 
ofall that may be seen; —to avoid chronological details, 
and instead of abridgingthe records of a town from be- 
ginning to end, to select such local anecdotes as are 
connected with remarkable events which have happened 
there, or with distinguished men who have lived 
there ; to adopt as simple and condensed a style as 
possible, avoiding florid descriptions and exagge ‘rated 
superlatives; and to use the descriptions of others, 
where good and correct, rather than obtrude extrac ts 
from the Editor’s own journals, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





“OF “BRITISH RURA AL SPOR 7 
In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. half-bound, 

HE SHOT GUN and SPORTING 

RIFLE, with full Descriptions of the Dogs, 
Ponies, Ferrets, Xe. used in all kinds of Shooting and 
Trapping. Illustrated with Twenty large Page En- 
gravings, and One Hundred Wood-cuts, fi: vely printed. 

London: Rovriever, Warne, and Rovriepar, 


Farringdon Street. 











{August 27, 1859. 





Fe ASER’S MAGAZINE, for SEPTEMBER R, 
1859, 2s. 6d. Conrarns: 


Machiavelli andhis “Prince” | Idylls of the King 
explained and illustrated. Notes on the National Drama 
E towards an Experi- of Spain. By J. R. Chor- 





mental Solution of the | ley. Chapter I1].—Prin. 
Gold Question. By J. E. | 
Cairnes. | Sword and Gown. By the 
Holmby House. By G. J. Author of “Guy Living 
Whyte Melville, Author of stone.” Part VI. 
“ Digby Grand. Part Concerning Friends in Coun 
xX. cil. 
Some Remarks on Mr. Much Ado About Nothing 


The Lady of Lee 
Naples, France, and Austria, 


Buckle’s “ History of Civi 
lization.” A Letter to the 
Editor, from Dr. Mayo. 

IL ondon : Joun W. PARKER and Sox, West Strand, 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
SerremBer 1859. No, DXXVIL. 
CONTENTS : 
Horse-Dealing in Syria, 1854. 
Felicita.—Conclasion. 
Volunt ry and Involuntary Actions. 
The Luck of Ladysmede. —Part VII. 
Fleets and Navies—England.— Part IT. 
Journal of a Cruise on the Tanganyika Lake, 
Central Africa. By Captain J. H. Speke. 
A Dream of the Dead. 
The Election Petitions. 
Jersey to the Queen. 
Foreign Affairs—The Disarmament. 
Winuram Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh 
London. 


Ss NEW. 


" Edited by W. 


~ for 
Price 2s. 6d. 


-~Who does the Bribery ? 
and 


“MONTHLY 


Harrison Atrys- 


(\OLBU UR} N’S , 
) MAGAZINE. 
wontH, Esq. 
Conrents ror Serremurer. No, CCCCLXY. 
1. The Navies of Great Britain and France. 
2. The Old Keep. By the Author of ** Ashley.” 
3. Irish Minstrelsy. By Fitz-Herbert. 
1. Flavius Josephus. By Sir Nathaniel. 
5 : he Planicr's Daughter. Part 
Bushby. 


Mrs. 


6. Burns at Mossgiel. By W. Charles Kent. 
7. Slavery in Brazil. 
8. My Friend Pickles. By Alexander Andrews. 


9, Keight ley’s Milton. 

10. Mentellé, the Hungarian. \ Letter to the 
Editor from Mr. Cyrus Redding. 

ll. The Rifle Movement. 

12. Round Lake Superior. 

13. Chadwick’s Life of Defoe. 

li. The Future of Italy. 


Cuarpman and Tau, 193, Piccadilly. 


e” Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


PENTLEY’S 
) Price 28.6¢. Contests for 
CCLANIII. 
1. Is the Peace Peaceful? 
. Our Wager: or How the Major Lost and Won. 
By Ouida. In Five Chapters. 
i 


MISCELLANY. 


SerremBer. No 





3. Ems and its N ibourhood, 
4. The Little Spanish Doctor. By Walter Thorn- 
bury. 


5. A Gouty Subject. By Monkshood, 
3. Great and Little Whitton. Part I. 
Lord John Ru-sell’s Life of Fox. 

. M. Dumas in Georgia, 

. The Story of Francesco 
Part III. 

. Frederick the Great and Catherine 

11. A Decade of Italian Women. 


Novello da Carrara 


II. 


12. Gurney; or, Two Fortunes. A Tale of the 
Times. By Dudley Costello. Chaps, VIII. 
toX 


i ondor a: Ricu AnD Benin EY, , Ne w Burlington Street. 





{HH AMBERS? i JOURNAL 
/ of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and 












ARTS. Part LXVIII,--Aveusr 185 9. CONTENTS : 
Page Page 

Flood and its Lessons coe BL] Nuisances .......cceccee 1k 

Our Jerusal 1 81] Poem—The Pearls ...... lz 

Viennese Funerals 87 | Vienna During the War, 113 

Aunt Jane ‘t's Diamonds. Nothing Lost. ..... . 16 

In 2 Chapters—Chap.1. 88] My First Ball .... 
The Royal G 92 The IdyUs of the 


Bird Catching 








tine . 95] The Fre hr oon in Edin- 
Line s—Mr. Gurney 

Fountain .......0+000. 96 
Ultima Thule. In Three 

Chapters—Chap. I. 97 
Aunt Janet's Diamonds— 

Chap. If. ...cccces.cve 100 | My First Patient 
Drought and its Lessons, 104] The Month: 
Proxime Accesscrunt..,. 107 Arts ... 
French Railway Benevo- Sonnet .....sceceeceeeces 

VORCE... cseccccesscceces 110 

W. and R. Caampras, London and Edinburgh ; 


and all Booksellers. 


t out, Part V. 
HAM B E Rs’s ENCYC L ‘OP. EDIA ; 


J a Dictionary of Uriversal Knowledge for the 
People. 

A wish has been expressed by many Subscribers 
that the publication of the Excycrorp1a should be 
accelerated so as to shorten the interval that must 
elapse before the work is finished. Messrs, CHAMBERS 
hope to meet their wishes after the work has made 
some further progress, and will give due notice before 
any change in the mode of public ation ee made, 

STEEL-PLATE MA 

Messrs. CHampers will issue Steel-plate Maps si- 
multaneously with the publication of the /as* Monthly 
Part of cach volume. These Maps will illustrate the 
principal Countries mentioned in the volume to which 
they belong, and will be done up in a wrapper as 4 
SurrLEMENTARY Pant, optional on the part of Sub- 
seribers to purchase. Those who wish to possess good 
Maps, illustrative of the Geographical portion of the 
EncycLorprA, may thus do so by a trifling extra out 
lay. 

‘Yearly Volumes will, in every case, include Steel- 
plate Maps of the principal Countries described within 
their pages. 

W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 


London: Printed by Josirn Ciayron, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joserm Cray 
ton, 17, houverie Street, in the Precinet of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid 
Josern Cravron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County ‘of Middlesex. 
Sarvrpay, 27th Avoust 1859. 





